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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1864. 


Puos {53° Stampe 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


MDLLE. TITIENS IN FIDELIO. 


THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), Ocroser 29, 
Will be performed Beethoven's Opera, 


“FIDEL 10.” 


Florestan, Signor Garpont; Pizarro, Mr. SantLey; Rocco, Signor Bosst ; 


1) Ministro, Signor Casasomnt; Marcellina, Mdlle. Smico; and Leonora, Mdlle. Tittexs. 


Conductor—Sicnor ARDITI. 
Commence at Eight o'clock wert , i tere in time for the Night Trains 


n3.—Gallery, 28.; Pit, 5s. ; sh Circle, 7s, ; Upper Circle, 5s.; Orchestra 
stalls 128, 64. ; Private Boxes (to hold Four), from Half-a-Guinea upwards, 
Nortcr.—The usual restrictions to Evening Dress will not be enforced. 
“Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Places to be made at the Box-office of the 
Theatre, which is open daily from Ten till Five. Tickets also procurable on the 
— performance at the special offices open at the entrance of the Pit and 
er. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

These Performances cannot on any account be extended beyond Sarurpay, the 5th 

of November, the Lessee and Director having granted the use of Her Majesty's Theatre 

for “ English” Opera for a a period until the re-opening of the Theatre fur the 
regular Upera Season of 1865 


R. W. HARRISON begs to announce that HER 
MAJESTY'S THEATRE will be Opened, under his direction, on Monpay, 
Nov. 7th, 1864, for the Winter Season. Full particulars will be shortly announced. 








lee is reapeotially announced that the following eminent 
Artists will make a PROVINCIAL CONCERT TOUR during the months of 
January and February next :— 
Madame FIORINTINI, 
Prima Donna Assoluta of the Licio Theatre, Barcelona, 
anD 
Mademoiselle LIEBHART, 
Kammer Sangerin und Prima Donna der K. K. Hofoper, in Vienna, and Her 
Majesty's Theatre. 





PRIMO-TENORE: 
Signor AMBONITTI, 
CONTRA-BASSO : 
Signor BOTTISINI. 


CORNET-A-PISTON : 
M. LEVI. 


PIANOFORTE. 
Signor ROMANO. 


All Letters to be addressed to Mr. SaepparD, 4, Coburg Place, Bayswater Road, W. 
BRADFORD (YORKSHIRE) 


SATURDAY NIGHT ENTERTAINMENTS, 
ST. GEORGE'S HALL, BRADFORD. 








is Directors are prepared to negotiate with Artists of 
Py mete ee whose talents are calculated to afford amusement and instruc- 
a be ap wren bo audience. 
tary ations pai ‘ouring Parties, with full particulars, addressed to the Secre- 
»Mr. C. Oxuivigr, Bradford, Yorkshire, will receive every attention. 





MAD. D’ESTE FINLAYSON, 
From Mr. German Reed's “Opera di Camera,” 
Wise be Surly to accept engagements 1 for English 


Dinners, All communications to be addressed— 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
(OPERA COMPANY. LIMITED.) 


On MONDAY, TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY next, will be performed Auber’s 
celebrated Opera, 


MASANIELLO. 
Principal characters b v4 Madame Parepa and Mdlle. Rosa Cain, Bx Messrs. Waiss, 
H. Bonn, A. Coox, C. Lyaut, E. Dussex and Char! 
Conductor, Mr. ALrrep MELLON, 
The incidental Divertissements will be yay by Mdlles. Docnatsav 
and Bonrantt, Messrs. H. and F. Parnes. 
Acting Manager, Mr. J. Rossa. 
Commence at Eight. No charge for Booking Places. 


PRODUCTION OF “HELVELLYN.” 
On — next, Nov. 3, will be produced with'New Scenery, = and 
Appo! eS Ont Opera (the Masic As A. 
the Libretto by J. Oxenford), enti 


HELVELLYN. 
Hannah, Madame Lemuens-S: Martin, Mr. Henry Haton; Luke, Mr, 
ALBERTO Lawgence ; Old Steenie, Mr. H. Corzit; and Mabel, Madame Panera. 


The Opera produced under the Direction of Mr. Avoustvs Harris 


TRAND MUSICK HALL.—PROMENADE CON- 
CERTS EVERY EVENING, with a full Band of Forty Performers. 
Coxpuctor,—Ma. F. KINGSBURY. 
Vocalists,—Moies. WiLks, Mouiporr, and Maree. 
Instrumentalists ists,—Violin, Sic, Grovaxnt Apgetmany; Cornet, M. Donem; Piano- 
forte, M. Marrat, Pianist to His Majesty the King of Italy. 
Admission, 1s.; Private Boxes, 10s. 6d.; Stalls, 2s. Commence at Eight. 


TRAND MUSICK HALL.--MUSICK at Eight o'clock. 
COMIC at Ten o'clock, EVERY NIGHT THE GREAT VANCE at 
ALF-PAST TEN, 


MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS 


EGS to announce that he has REMOVED from Tor- 
rington Street, and requests all Letters to be addressed to his Residence, 


No. 6 ST. MARY ABBOTT'S TERRACE, KENSINGTON, W. 


ILLIE PAPE, of Alabama, visits Dumfries, Cue 
Douglas, Ki keudbrig ht, Dundee, A! 
Liverpool, Litehfield, Leami ~-h : po lg pang mre oe am, Norwich, Pon Pen- 
zance, Truro, Plymouth, Torquay, Exeter, Sidmouth, up to 15th November, he 
peer bog J on t, Armagh, Dublin, &. For engagements, please address 9 Sono 
n, W. 


RS. CAMPBELL BLAOK, Vocalist Cup “of of De. 
Francis Rostnson, Vicar Choral of the ‘Cathedral of Christ's 

Patrick's, in the Cit, of Dublin), sings in Italian, German and French. She “oo 

also all the "= nglish, Scotch, and Irish Melodies, and has carefully studied 


and Guitar. Au communications respecting en; 
to be addressed to her at 7 Well Walk, Hamstead, 


ny HELEN PERCY (Contralto) and Miss 


Fiorencs DE Courcy (Soprano), will be in the North to fulfil engagements 
after December 17th, and will be happy to arrange for Concerts or Oratorios en 
route, Address—68, Richmond Road, Bayswater, W. 


ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing “Tae Kyicutr anp 
THE Maven,” composed by Emtce Bercer, at Halifax, November 7th; St. 
lames's Hall, November 9th ; Leicester, November 28th ; and Walworth, Nov. 29th, 


188 | nice mgt ll DE COURCY will sing Haney 


ang Riverine” 




















oe » &C., 














House, Bt, Joun's'W, 





@ BELts ( 
Lady of the the Lea), Mt Me’ Howard ‘Goun'e cent ch Bom tine ‘THIS 
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MR. HOWARD GLOVER’S 


THIRD ; 


GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
THIS AFTERNOON, Ocroser 29TH, 


CoMMENCING AT Two O'CLOCK PRECISELY. 





The Programme will include the following Works and Performances :— 


Trio, from Ruy Blas, “Too true were my forebodings,” Mdlle. Florence Lancia, 
Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Miss Emily Soldene—Howard Glover; Grand Aria, ‘** Ah, 
farse lui,” Madame Sinico (of Her Majesty's Theatre)—Verdi; Grand Duet, “Si la 
Stanchezza,"” Signor Gardoni and Miss Emily Soldene; Scena, ‘Ah, Stentinta, 
Malle, Grossi (of Her Majesty’s Theatre, by kind permission of J. H. Mapleson, 
Esq.)—Mercana; Christmas Song, Mdlle, Fanny Huddart (by kind permission of 
the Opera Company, Limited)—Gounod; Aria, *‘ Una voce” (Rossini), and Scena, 
“ My long hair is braided " (Wallace), Mdlle. Florence Lancia; Songs, * The Wan- 
derer " geen ge and ‘Philip the Falconer (E. Loder), Mr. Lewis Thomas; Ger- 
man National Ballad, '* Morgenfoustel,” Mdlle. Louise Liebhart—H. Proch ; Song, 
“*O, when icicles hang on the walls” (Dr. Arne), and ‘I'ma ruler on the sea” (A. 
Sullivan), Mr. Renwick, his first appearance this season ; Page's Song, “* Beauteous 
lady, list my strain" (from Ruy Blas), Miss Emily Soldene, Horn Obbligato, Mr. 
Charles Harper—Howard Glover; National Ballad, “ Auld Robin Gray,” Madame 
Harriette Lee: Aria, * Batti, batti,” Violoncello Obbligato, M. Paque—Mozart; 
an English Ballad, Mdlle. de Rossi; Prayer, ‘ Dieu que ma voix" (Hallevy), and 
Aria, ‘Let me like a soldier fall” (Wallace), Mr. Trelawney Cobham ; Fantasia, 
Pianoforte, “ Erin,” Miss Fannie Sebri (her first appearance in public)—Ben¢d ct ; 
Song, ‘ With honor let desert be crowned,” Mr. Viotti Cooper—Handel ; Cavatina, 
“* Robert toi que j'aime,” Madame Gordon—Meyerbeer; Fantasia, Pianoforte, Le 
Prophete, Mdlie. Mariot de Beauvoisin—Listz; Aria, “‘ Di tanti palpiti," Madame 
Barrington--Rossini: New Song, “The day dream at sea” (L. Williams), and 
Ballad, “* Maggie’s secret” (Claribel)—Miss Leffler ; Beethoven's Grand Concerto in 
C minor, with Orchestral Accompaniments, Mr. Charles Ha'le (his first appearance 
this season) ; Cavatina, ‘* Tarcialle cheile care,” Miss Elizabeth Pretty—Meyerbeer ; 
Duet, * Suoni la tromba,” Mr. Leonard Walker and Mr. Lewis Thomas—Bellini ; 
Aria, ‘* Deh Vieni, Mdlle. Mina Poole—Mozart ; Mayseder's Sixth (irand Polonaise, 
for the Violin, Mr. Henry Blagrove; Ballad, “ Katey's letter,” Miss Mina Poole— 
Lady Dufferin; Song, “ Lo, here the gentle lark,” with Flute Obbligato, Miss Fanny 
Armytage and Mr. Sydney Pratten—Bishop ; Solos Cornets-a-Pistons, ‘ Cujus ani- 
mam” (Rossini), and the Grand Waltz from Faust (Gounod), Mr. Levy ; Ballad, Miss 
Fanny Armytage—Claribel ; Aria buffa, “ Largo alfactotum,” Mr. Leonard Walker 
—Rossini; Grand Aria, “ Fiarina,” Mdlle. Agnes Rohan (from Milan), her first 
appearance in England—Petrella; Swiss Melody (by desire), Madame Henrie; Grand 
Aria, ‘“‘ Fra poco” (Bellini), and Ballad, “‘There is a flower that bleometh ( Wal- 
lace), Mr. Elliot Galer; New Song, “ Hark! the bells are ringing,” Miss Florence 
de Courey—Henry Smart; Canzonet, Miss Stabbach—Haydn; National Song * The 
Death of Nelson, Mr. David Miranda; Ballad, Miss Annie Butler (her first appear- 
ance in public); Song, ‘Come into the garden, Maud,” Mr. Horace Bennett; Erg- 
lish Ballad, Mr. George Tedder; Grand Aria, Mdlle. Werner—Ressini; Grand 
Morceau de Concert, Harmonium. Herr Louis Engel—Engel; Solo, Concertina, Mr. 
Richard Blagrove—Regondi ; and Grand Fantasia, Harp, Mr. Frederick Chatterton— 
Chatterton. 

The London Choral Union, 200 voices, conducted by Mr. Verrinder, will sing 
“Tho Lass of Richmond-hill"” (arranged by H. Leslie), “‘O hils! O vales of 
pleasure " (Meudelssohn), and ** Come thou monarch of the vine” (Bishop); Over- 
tures to Fidelio, Beethoven, and Oberon (Weber). 


Order of Succession in the Bills of the Day :— 
TuE London CuoraL Union, 200 Voices, conducted by Mr. VERRINDER. 


Foi. Band, including Performers selected from the Orchestras of Her Majesty's 
Theatre and the Royal Italian Opera. 


Conductors.—Mr Benepict, Mr. Linpsay Storer, Herr W. Gaxz, 
Mr. Howarp Guover, LEnMryeR, and Mr, Frank Mort. 


Prices—Stalls, 5s. Dress Circle, 4s. First Circle, 3s. Upper Circle and Pit, 2s. 
Galleries (containing seats for several hundred people), Ist, 1s. 2nd, 6d. 


Tickets and places to be had at the Box Office of the Theatre from 10 to 5 daily, 
and at Messrs. Duncan Davison’s, 244, Regent Street. 


ISS FANNY ARMYTAGE will sing THIS DAY 


at Mr. Howard Glover's concert, and at Reigate the 31st. 


M& DEACON begs to announce that he has returned 


to Town for the Season. 10, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square. 











R. FRANK ELMORE will sing “Tuov arr so Near 

AND yet sO Far” (Reichardt), “Are they meant but to deceive me” 

i enarmeaae “Si tu savais " (Balfe), and “ Alice where art Thou” (Ascher), at the 

ollowing places:-~This evening, Sourn Motton; Facme, October 3lst;~. Ross, 

November Ist; Cagitennam, November 2nd ; LiveRPoot, November 9th ; Lancaster, 
November 10th; Ayre, November ilth, and GLascow, November 12th and 19th. 


M&: EMILE BERGER will play his new Scotch 


fantasia ‘* WaveRLeY” and romance “ Siiver Ripeces,” at South Molton, 
THIS DAY, October 29; Ross, November 1; Cheltenham, November 2. 


IGNOR SCHIRA has removed to No. 50 Gloucester 


Place, Portman Square, W. 








Prize Quartete—Society of British Musicians. 


HE Committee offer Two Prizes (one of Ten and the 
other of Five Guineas) for the best and second best Quartets for Pianoforte, 
Violin, Viola, and Violoucello, Printed particulars may be had on application by 
letter to the Secretary Mr. W. W. Grice, at Messrs. Collard’s, 16, Grosvenor Street, 
Bond Street, W. 


TO COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
O MUSICSELLERS, COMPOSERS, &c.— Works 


Engraved and Printed, in the best style, at very moderate prices, by 
F. BOWCHER, 3 Little Marlborough Street. 


“THE BRIDE OF DUNKERRON:" 


A DRAMATIC CANTATA. 
The Verse by FREDERICK ENOCH. 
COMPOSED BY 
HENRY SMART. 


Produced at the Birmingham Festival with the most brilliant success, and pronounced 
by the Press to be a masterpiece of the English School. 


Complete Pianoforte and Vocal Score, handsomely bound, Price 18s. 











SONGS, DUETS, &c., Printed separately, 
The full moon is beaming. Tenor Aria ove ooo oes seo eve ove 
The Sea rules all. Song, Bass or Baritone ... qeo eee 
Our home shall be on this bright Isle. Soprano Aria... oes eee 
Here may we dwell. Duet, Sopranoand Tenor... wen ove ove 
Hark! those spirit voices. Duet, Soprano and Tenor ive os aoe ose 
Hail to thee, child of the earth. Trio for two Soprani and Contralto. Arranged 
from the Chorus of * Seamaidens ” eee 


e 
© 
© 
° 
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Intermezzo (Instrumental). Arranged as a Pianoforte Duet :.. ee 5 
to 


The Choral and Orchestral (String) Parts are ali Published, and can be supplied 
Societies on moderate terms, 


Metzier & Co., 35 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 





PUBLICATION OF THE FULL SCORE 


OF 


“THE BRIDE OF DUNKERRON,” 
By HENRY SMART. 


In order that this admirable composition may be thoroughly appreciated by Students 
and Amateurs of Music, it is in contemplation to publish the Foti Score by Sub- 
scription, Names should be sent in to the Publishers at once. 


Price to Subscribers, 15s. ; to Non-Subscribers, 218. 
Metzier & Co., 35 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


ONE YEAR, 
(A VILLAGE TALE), 
Composed by Mrs. JOHN MACFARREN, and sung with immense success by 
MISS BANKS. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Foster & KING, 223 Regent Street. 


The rooks are cawing in the elms, It seems as if to me she made 
As on the very day, The sweetness of the year ; 

That sunny morning, mother dear, As if I could be glad no more, 
When Lucy went away ; Now Lucy is not here. 

And April's pleasant gleams have come, A year—it seems but yesterday, 
And April's gentle rain; When in this very door 

Fresh leaves are on the vine, but when You stood; and she came running back 
Will Lucy come again ? To say good-bye once more ; 

The spring: is as it used to be, I hear your sob—your parting kiss— 
And all must be the same, The last fond words you said ; 

And yet I miss the feeling now Ah! little did we think—one year, 
Tnat always with it came. And Lucy would be dead! 











Just published, price 3s., 


“WHITHER AWAY. 
SONG, 


Composed by GEORGE B. ALLEN. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


MARY; 


SONG. 
Comrosepv sy JOHN JACKSON. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





IGNOR ALBERTO RANDEGGER will return from 
kJ Italy the second week in November. Letters to be addressed to 31, Orchard 
Street, Portman, Square, W. 


ERR LIDEL begs to inform his Friends and Pupils 
that he has returned to Town for the Season. Address—9 Osnaburgh Terrace, 
Regent's Park, N.W, 








Just published, price 3s., 


“HOPE ALWAY,” 
SONG FOR A MEZZO-SOPRANO VOICE. 
Written by MINNIE, 

Composed by EMANUEL AGUILAR. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY (LIMITED). 
CONTEMPORARY OPINIONS. 
Continued. 


Theatrical and operatic programmes have long had an unenviable 

notoriety for magnificent promise and scant performance. Martin 
Chuzzlewit could not have been more astonished at the different aspect 
of the charming city of Eden as seen on paper in Mr. Scadder’s office, 
and as he found it in reality on the banks of the Mississippi, than must 
be any credulous subscriber to a theatrical campaign when, at the end 
of the season, he compares what he has actually received with the 
glowing items set forth in the promised bill of fare at its commence- 
ment. Within the last two or three years these specious documents 
have been rivalled, and perhaps excelled, by the innumerable prospec- 
tuses of joint-stock schemes, with limited liability, which have sought 
to attract the public by similar efforts of the fancy in describing 
imaginary results for all sorts of impossible enterprises. With such 
unity of purpose and design it is singular that theatrical speculations 
have so long been avoided by any joint-stock company ; but certain it 
is that the British capitalist, although generally ready enough to pour 
out his money for the wildest scheme abroad or at home, looks very 
suspiciously on any plan for building a comfortable theatre and pro- 
ducing good plays or good operas. Mr. Boucicault did, indeed, project 
and register a Company which was to build or adapt theatres in various 
parts of the town, with ‘ auditoriums” in accordance with the im- 
provements of the age, but the experiment did not prosper. At 
length, however, a joint-stock company has been formed for th» per- 
formance of English Opera, which, after a delay of two years, two dis- 
solutions, and two reconstructions, commenced its first season last 
Saturday. 

As the new scheme, like every other of the same sort for the last 
thirty years, loudly insists on the want of the permanent establish- 
ment of a National Opera, and declares, also, like all other past 
schemes, that it is determined to supply that want, and to found and 
foster such National Opera, it may be as well to ascertain what is 
meant—if, indeed, anything is meant—by this term National Opera. 
It is too much to be feared that the phrase has been used mainly as an 
appeal to8national prejudice and vanity, to induce sturdy Britons who 
atfect to abominate everything foreign to support the music of Eng- 
lish composers, sung by English singers to English words. Music, 
however, should be independent of the language and the words in 
which it is sung. It is itself a medium, as much as language, of ex- 
pressing ideas, and these ideas ought to be complete in themselves, 
and not to require interpretation, to those who are acquainted with 
music, by means of words. This will be readily admitted as to the 
more strongly-marked forms of musical expression. No one wants to 
have words to explain the ideas a composer intends to convey by a 
chant or a tarantella, nor does a love-song gain any additional passion 
by its notes being uttered in some namby-pamby verses. ‘This is 
especially the case with dramatic music, and the characters and situa- 
tions of the drama ought all to be worked out by the music inde- 
pendently of the words, which are, as it were, the ground-plan of the 
work, The words are, or ought to be, only useful as enabling us 
quickly to ascertain the meaning of the composer—taking us, as it 
were, by a short cut to what we should be able to discover for our- 
selves by the exercise of closer and more careful attention. If 
this theory of musical expression is correct—and it seems the only 
valid defence against the attacks made upon opera from the days of 
Addison downwards—the language in which the opera is written is 
manifestly immaterial ; and, seeing that the [talian is unquestionably 
the language which enables the siuger to produce the greatest purity 
of tone, it would be as well were all operas in which the whole of the 
action and story is conducted in music, without the introduction of 
spoken dialogue, composed to Italian words. Where spoken dialogue 
is used, it is, of course, necessary to employ the language of the country 
of which the audience is composed ; but such operasare not legitimately 
entitled to be called operas, but are in fact dramas, comedies, or farces, 
as the case may be, illustrated by music. The true object of a 
National Opera should be to cultivate a national style, but this is 
perfectly independent of the language in which the libretto happens 
to be written. Don Giovanni and Je Nozze di Figaro were written to 
Italian libretti, but they are not the less German operas. Glliick’s 
Operas do not lose their German character because they were produced 
on the French stage. Nor is Rossini less an Italian composer because 
his last work is called Guillaume and not Guglielmo Tell. The 
different climates, institutions, and habits of thought of various nations 
should produce a different form in their musical utterances, and art, 
like literature, is enriched by the encouragement of such divergencies ; 
and we should be glad to see a school of Mnglish musicians with a style 
of their own which shéuld have its share of influence on the musical 
thought and expression of the world. When, however, such a school 
of English composers exists, it will be immaterial whether their 


thoughts are sung to English words or by English singers. In what- 
ever language or by whatever artists it may be rendered, it will be 
English, and therefore to us national music. We have, however, no 
belief that such a school will be called into existence by any pretentious 
prospectus of a joint stock company. 

Leaving, therefore, the high advantages which “ The English Opera 
Company Limited,” proclaims for national music, let us descend to the 
more ordinary topic of the singers and operas with which they propose 
to carry on their first season. Of singers they have secured a very 
efficient corps, except in basses and barytones, in which they are sadly 
weak ; and it is to be hoped that, under a management which will have 
no personal vanity to gratify, we shall have the opportunity of hearing, 
in regular succession and to their best advantage, the singers who are 
engaged. The new Company has the advantage of Mr. Alfred Mellon, 
and a first-rate band and chorus selected chiefly from that of the Italian 
Opera; and it has, besides, all Mr. Gye’s magnificent scenery and de- 
corations, and, what is more, the services of Mr. A. Harris to employ 
them as he so well Enows how to do. Although the first opera given 
has been Masaniello—given probably because to pretty popular music is 
added a superb spectacle—it is proposed to produce four operas by 
English musicians, one by M, Gounod, and one by M. Felicien David ; 
these latter being, we presume, translations of operas which have 
already appeared in Paris. Among the operas by English ‘musicians 
is one by Mr. Hatton, to which we look forward with considerable 
interest. What Mr. Hatton has hitherto written indicates ideas and a 
a style of his own; and his one opera, in corroboration of the remarks 
we have made above, has been given at Vienna, for hitherto the operatic 
managers of his own country—those fosterers of National Opera—have 


been deaf to his merits. One advantage of the capital which a joint-~* 


stock company is supposed to command would be the power of giving 
such liberal terms for the operas produced by them as would effectually 
dissolve that connexion between the music-publishers and the com- 
posers which has been, and still is, the curse of English Opera. We 
have more than once pointed out that, so long as a composer is bound 
to introduce pretty things for the drawing-room into every new opera, 
and to provide young ladies and gentlemen with sentimental ballads 
to be first warbled by the pet soprano, or tenor, or baritone, in order 
that he may obtain good terms with the publisher, so long must musi- 
cal expression be violated and dramatic property be utterly disregarded. 
—Saturday Review, Oct. 22. 

The spirit of our age certainly seems to be all-prevalent. It has not 
only given a new impulse to industry and science, doubling our prac- 
tical discoveries and almost quadrupling our commerce, it has even 
allied itself with our amusements, carrying its influence into our 
theatres, It has given them tramways for their machinery, lime or 
Bude lights for their illusions, and optical spectres for their romantic 
dramas: and now it crowns its work by establishing a new principle of 
management, in the form of a “ Joint-stock Company” of limited 
liability. The new project of a national opera is certainly in harmony 
with the spirit of the age. We have so often detailed the history of 
English opera in these columns that we can have no occasion to repeat 

t, beyond the leading facts, that the founder of the project was the 
late Samuel James Arnold, who built and opened to that end the first 
and second English Opera-houses, the latter of which is now better 
known under its vague title of the Lyceum. We have also said that 
the second projector was the late Mr. Alfred Bunn, who, sustained by 
Balfe and Malibran, transferred the scene of the experiment to the 
boards of Drury Lane; and that the third projector was Mr. Harrison 
in partnership with Miss Pyne, who, some nine years ago, made 
another and a better effort to establish a national opera within the 
walls of Covent Garden. After eight seasons of arduous labor, great 
expenditure, and occasional great success, which added many ornaments 
to the stores of our lyric drama, this attempt came to an end, and we 
were left to doubt whether a native opera was not among the desiderata 
only to be found in British Utopia. A fourth endeavor is now com- 
menced to furnish a solution of the mystery, the chief feature of 
which is the abundant capital which the joint-stock system supplies to 
the undertaking. Capital, of course, is a great necessity in order to 
sustain a theatre against the possible ill fortune to which it is prover- 
bially exposed—the production of the best pieces and the most liberal 
style of expenditure having so often, as every one knows, failed to 
prove remumrative. But something more than capital is required to 
ensure a due success, There is the knowledge of the art of manage- 
ment, which is only to be obtained by some experience, and which, 
relating equally to the claims of artists and the varying demands of 
the public, includes decision among its elements as well as skill and 
industry. Neither this decision nor this skill is, of course, to be 
expected largely in a management which, as in the case in question, 
consists of a committee of amateurs. The only precedent they can 
refer to is that of the committee of Drury Lane in 1814, the history of 
which—save in the accident of Edmund Kean’s appearance, a piece of 





fortune that was forced on them—is one of the most disastrous in 
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theatrical records. Nevertheless we are quite willing to suspend our 
opinion in the matter till the committee have had theamplest trial ; and 
should they succeed in bringing their labors to a triumphant close by 
April next, no one will rejoice more than ourselves at their establish- 
ment of a new principle,— Weekly Dispatch— Oct, 23, 


—— 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Mr. Mapleson is giving one of those brief series of representations of 
Italian opera by which he has already on several occasions at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre enlivened the late autumn and early winter months. 
These performances appeal to and are supported by an entirely different 
public from that which is looked to for patronage in the regular operatic 
season. Not only are “the usual restrictions” about evening dress 
dispensed with, but the charges ofadmission are regulated accordingly. 
At the same time credit is due to the management, inasmuch as there is 
little deterioration in the style of entertainment on either side the 
lamps. In the orchestra, under the same accomplished conductor 
(Signor Arditi), are observed the fine band of instrumental performers 
which rendered eminent service during the spring and summer months, 
while on the stage are recognized the welcome features and not less 
welcome voices of some of the most distinguished members of the com- 
pany, among whom it is enough to name Mdlle. Titiens, Mdlle. Grossi 
(the new contralto), Signor Gardoni, and last, not least, Mr. Santley. 
A double “troop” for a series of only eight representations would be 
superfluous. All the rest, allowing for some inevitable changes in the 

_ chorus, is tolerably well to match. 

That the first work selected should not be an Italian opera, but a 
French one, is sufficiently explained by the fact that the French opera 
is M. Gounod’s still popular Faust, for which, it is evident, there are 
audiences at any period of the year, no matter in what language Faust 
may be presented. The crowded house it brought on this occasion 
might have been safely reckoned on in advance, seeing that to be 
played to crowded houses would appear to be one of its normal con- 
ditions. A new description either of M. Gounod’s fascinating work per 
se, or of its performance at Her Majesty’s Theatre, will hardly be 
expected. That the interest inspired by the music (to say nothing of 
the story) is in no way abated by ever increasing familiarity offers solid 
proof that it is not made of ephemeral stuff, but that its strains proceed 
from the source whence genuine melody is derived, and that its com- 
poser, if not in the strictest sense what is emphatically termed a 
“genius,” is a master of harmony, colour, and expression. But, strong as 
is its dramatic and musical attraction, that attraction becomes enhanced 
by the thoughtful, intelligent, and highly finished portrayal of the 
character of Margaret by Mdlle. Titiens, who was first to impress upon 
the minds of the English public the characteristic individuality of one 
of the most charming lyric creations that belong to modern art. The 
true German Margaret comes again betore us with undiminished excel- 
lence ; to say one word more than which is wholly unnecessary. Malle. 
Grossi is as natural and agreeable a representative of the fai:hful though 
rejected lover, Siebel (whom Goethe, by the way, would have rejected 
somewhat less timidly than his Frenchified heroine) as could be 
wished, the oily tones of her rich contralto being heard to the best 
advantage in the pretty air, “ Le parlate d’amore,” which accompanies 
the gathering of flowers for Margaret’s window, Signor Gardoni. who 
takes the place of Signor Giuglini as the aspiring and bewildered philo- 
sopher, on the whole.accomplishes his task so well as to afford great 
and general satisfaction. Having thoroughly studied the music. he is 
equally effective in solo and inconcert. Witness, on the one hand, his 
delivery of “ Salve diméra,” Faust’s loving apostrophe to his mistress’s 
abode, and on the other (in the same scene) the famous duct with 
Margaret, in the more impassioned phrases of which Signor Gardoni’s 
accents vie in tenderness with those of Mdlle. Titiens herself. In the 
first act, the long soliloquy of the foiled and despairing alchimyst is 
given throughout with clear enunciation and an emphasis that conveys 
with ita meaning. No praise can be too high forthe Valentine of Mr. 
Santley, who imparts to the dying scene of Gretchen’s murdered 
brother a vivid and intense reality, warranting the conviction that at 
no short date his talent as an actor will be quite on a par with his talent 
as a singer—upon which latter it is needless to dwell. Signor Bossi 
does all that lies within his means for the imposing part of Mephis- 
topheles, and occasionally shows that it lies within his means to do a 
little more than is requisite. He is, however, extremely zealous and 
painstaking. The orchestra, from first to last, is all that M. Gounod 
could desire; but that was the case from the beginning, and Signor 
Arditi is not a man to rest on his oars; his motto, on the contrary, is 
*. Excelsior.” 

About Lucrezia Borgia (the second opera produced) it would not be 
easy to construct a new sentence. This favourite work of Donizetti, 


however, is invariably welcome, and can hardly fail to be welcome 
with such a Lucrezia as Mdlle. Titiens, whcse impersonation of the 











passionate mother and revengeful woman has now no rival on the 
stage, and who—from the opening cavatina, “ Com’ e bello,” sung 
over the sleeping Gennaro, to the final bravura, when the dead body 
of Lucrezia’s poisoned son lies stretched before her—has mastered the 
music as though she were an Italian born and bred. The part of 
Gennaro finds an able and experienced representative in Signor Gar- 
doni, who knows the “ traditions” and looks the character tc the life, 
and to whom every phrase of the music is familiar; the fine voice of 
Mdlle. Grossi finds excellent scope for display in the two airs of Maffeo 
Orsini, the last, it need scarcely be added, being the jovial brindisi, 
“Tl segreto per esser felice,” that first won unanimous sympathy 
through the luscious notes of Alboni’s then unequalled contralto—with 
which the contralto of Mdlle. Grossi, by the way, allowing for its less 
remarkable flexibility, has more than one point of resemblance; and 
Mr. Santley sings the music of Alphonso as well as it has ever been 
sung in our remembrance, from Lablache, T'amburini, and Ronconi 
(when Ronconi was in full possession of his means) downwards. In the 
character of the treacherous Duke of Ferrara, moreover, this gentle- 
man’s singular progress as an actor enjoys a far wider chance of appre- 
ciation than in the comparatively subordinate part of Valentine. ‘The 
duet where the implacable husband warns and defies his Borgian wife, 
and the well-known trio where, with feigned courtesy and wily bland- 
ishments, he administers the poisoned cup to the ingenuously 
unsuspecting Gennaro, are the points most favourable to the exhibition 
of dramatic talent in the representative of Alphonso ; and even with 
such a Lucrezia as Malle. Titiens at the table by his side, Mr. Santley 
shows himself fully able to seize, appropriate, and make the most of 
them. That such an operatic singer should be lost to us during the 
winter months through tempting allurements of an engagement at 
Barcelona is much to be regretted. 

Faust was repeated on Thursday ; and this evening the lovers of 
Beethoven’s musicare promised Fidelio, with Mdlle. Titiensas Leonora, 


—_0——- 
ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. 


Upon the success of Jessy Lea Mr. German Reed must be allowed to 
have founded his now universally popular Opera di Camera. ‘The title 
“ Opera di Cumera,” may not be quite literally warranted, inasmuch, as 
besides the quartet of principal singers, Mr. Reed has a regular stage, 
scenery, appointments,and costumes--everything,in short, but orchestra, 
chorus, and supernumeraries, to make up the sum total of requirements 
for a complete theatrical performance in the operatic style. Never- 
theless, it does very well; and the pianoforte accompaniment, which 
Madame G, A, Macfarren, with genuine musical ability, makes an 
effective and acceptable substitute fur the ordinary band of “ wind” 
and “strings,” together with the absence of chorus already noted, 
suffices to draw a clear line of distinction, The Opera di Camera is no 
less useful as an institution than agreeable as an entertainment. The 
comparatively limited resources that suffice for its adequate representa- 
tion are of course accompanied by a limited monetary ri-k; and thus 
a manager has it in his power to widen and vary his repertory to any 
extent he may think proper. ‘The production of a new opera on the 
conventional scale of theatrical enterprise is not only a difficult matter, 
but one of serious responsibility ; even a fair success does not at all 
times necessarily meet the outlay ;“whereas an opera di camera, if un- 
attractive, may be laid aside without much detriment, and a substitute 
readily be found, At the same time, an equal amount of musical and 
dramatic ability is demanded to produce a good drawing-room opera as 
a good opera for the stage. 1t is not the choruses, as some are disposed 
to think, which, in operatic composition, most severely test the in- 
genuity of a musician, but the concerted picces and the finales; and 
what sort of concerted pieces and finales can be written, without re- 
sorting to the choral element of effect, has—to cite but two exainples— 
been shown by Mozart, in his admirable work, Le Nozze di Figaro, and 
after Mozart (longo intervallo), by Cimarosa, in Jt Matrimonio Segreto. 
Even Meyerbeer’s Dinorah might, with small trouble, be reduced to 
the dimensions of an opera di camera—under which aspect, by the 
way, we have reason to believe it was originally contemplated by the 
regretted master, But without {further allusion to such illustrious 
precedent:—Mr, Macfarren was happy enough in Jessy Lea to produce 
a work which may justly be regarded as a model of its form; and in 
The Soldier’s Leyacy—at present drawing crowded audiences to the 
Gallery of Ilustration—another, only inferior to its precursor insomuch 
as it is inevitably, from the nature of the story, less compact. 

The plot of Zhe Soldier’s Legacy is built upon the French piece from 
which Mr. Parselle derived his comic drama, Jy Son’s a Daughter, 
played about two years ago at the Strand Theatre, and which in its 
tura is derived from an old Italian novel. In the opera the action is 
supposed to take place in 1814, at the village of Tutbury (“Putbury,” 
according to the book of words) on the borders of Staffordshire, where 
Christopher Caricole and Widow Wantley are opposite neighbours, 
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Christopher, by trade a fiddler, is the ian to Lotty, the daughter 
of a deceased relative, whom he intends, after fashioning into a perfect 
example of docility, to make his wife. The widow, omher part, is 
bent upon marrying somebody, but not quite determined whether it 
shall be Christopher or a certain sergeant Cummings, whom she ex- 
pects on the morning of the day on which the first act takes place, but 
who is not among the actual dramatis persone. Christopher, summoned 
to play the fiddle at a neighbouring village fee, and not intending to 
return the same evening, enjoins Lotty to keep the house door safely 
closed, and to answer from within any one who calls, no matter what 
questions may be asked, with the simple monosyllable “ No.” These 
injunctions Lotty promises to obey, when at nightfall Jack Weatherall, 
a young hussar, fresh from the wars, arrives at the village, and, warned 
by a threatening storm, knocks at Christopher's door, in the hope of 
obtaining shelter. Lotty, from the window, replies to his various 
appeals with a series of negatives ; but on Jack framing his interrogatory 
so as to inquire if she denies him admission and will let him die in the 
cold, her negative assumes an affirmative significance, and ultimately 
she opens the door. Once snugly housed, the adventurous hussar 
begins to court his fair hostess, with the accents of whose voice he is 
moved, although her face is hid from him by the darkness. His wooing, 
however, is speedily interrupted by the unlooked for return of Chris- 
topher, whose fée has not come off, and who is, nevertheless, kept out 
of his own house by the system of negatives he has himself imposed 
upon Lotty. Roused to fury, he forcibly bursts open the door just at 
the moment when Jack escapes through the window, a cloak which in 
his exertions Christopher has accidentally dropped, being picked up 
by the soldier. The widow at the same moment coming to her win- 
dow imagines Jack to be the long-expected sergeant, and invites him 
to supper—darkness favouring her mistake. The second act takes 
place on the morning after, at a farmhouse in the vicinity, where 
Sergeant Cummings is about to espouse, not the widow, but one Rose 
Mayburn (also not in the dramatis persone). The dreadful fact is un- 
known to Mistress Wantley; but having discovered that Jack is not the 
sergeant, and Jack having jumped out of the window as soon as the dis- 
covery is made, she comes in search of him, convinced that he is an 
emissary of the sergeant, and hoping to identify him by means of the 
cloak he has left behind. Jack, as a friend of Cummings, Christopher 
professionally, and Lotty asa guest, are also at the marriage féle to which 
the buxom widow alone has not been bidden. In presence of the three 
others, Jack, to while away the time, begins to narrate circumstantially 
the adventures of the previous evening, doubtless surmising that Lotty 
is the charmer to whom he has made love in the dark. Lotty recog- 
nizing herself in the maiden of the “ No’s” drops into the hussar’s 
ale-glass a ring which he has placed upon her finger, just be  ~ 
his escape through the window; and Jack, taking the hint, p.e- 
tends that he is merely recounting the incidents of a dream. This 
explanation by no meansallays the fears of the suspicious Christopher, 
who, hiding himself in an empty cask, watches Jack and Lotty during 
a scene of unmistakable courtship, and, detected in his place of con- 
cealment, is threatened by the hussar with instant extermination. All 
difficulties, however, are finally solved through Jack’s discovery that 
Lotty is the orphan child confided to his care by a deceased comrade, 
on the battle-field, and whom he had sworn to protect. The child 
being described to him as “ Charley” he had fancied it must be a boy ; 
but “Charley ” and “ Lotty ” being equally diminutives of Charlotte, 
the mystery is cleared up; and Jack thinks that the best protection he 
can give to his interesting charge is to make her his wife—to which 
Lotty, being nothing loth, the affair is at once concluded. On the 
other hand, a husband must absolutely be found for the widow; and 
who so proper to be the husband as the man whose cloak was picked 
up in her room? ‘The owner of that cloak being Christopher, 
Christopher is sacrificed on the altar of circumstances, submitting to 
his fate, however, with less reluctance on being informed, by the 
widow herself, that her uncle Growler has died and left her a large 
sum of money. 


It will be judged from the foregoing that the story of 7’he Soldier's 
Legacy is somewhat more complicated than that of Jessy Lea (built 
upon the Philire of Auber, and L’ Elisir of Donizetti). Nevertheless, 
it is diverting from beginning to end; the dialogue is natural and 
animated ; the words of the concerted picces are skilfully put together, 
and those of the songs just what might have been expected from the 
authorof Robin Hood, May Day, Christmas, Undine, Richard Cour de 
Lion, Jessy Lea, &. The ballads of Jack Weatherall—« With placid 
face awaiting death” (embodying the incident of “ Zhe Soldier’s 
Legacy”) and “ A simple tune sometimes we hear”—are perfect in 
themselves, and set to perfect music by Mr. Macfarren, music as 
tuneful as it is unaffectedly expressive. As much may be adduced of 
the ballad, “I never knew my heart held fast,” for Lotty, whose part 
—how sentimental, now gay, always graceful and winning—is most 
Sappily treated throughout. The Widow Wantley and the greatly 








abused Christopher are comic characters of the raciest. The Widow's 
song,— 

. “ Something I'll do, something I'll do, 

Something that somebody surely shall rue.” 

as the characteristic explosion of an outwitted termagant, is incom- 
parable. Full of quaint humour, too, is the air in which Christopher 
unburdens his mind (“'T'he man who is doomed of a lass to take 
care”). But why did not Mr. Macfarren, with his exhaustless vein of 
musical humour, treat us to a touch of the village fiddler’s professional 
skill? This would have been both appropriate and effective, not to 
say more “ vratsemblable,” than the strains of that wonderfully-gifted 
bird, who so glibly chirps a melody while Lotty is singing a variation, 
and who elsewhere exhibits a scientific musical training to which no 
nightingale on record ever yet laid claim. If the voice of the bird 
could be represented, surely some device might have been contrived 
for the instrument of the village fiddler. True, one or two of what 
may be supposed to be Christopher’s stock tunes—old English tunes— 
occasionally make themselves heard, and are ingeniously employed to 
colour the pianoforte accompaniments, at times when the character of 
Christopher is conspicuously prominent; but that, in our opinion, is 
not enough. The strength of The Soldier’s Legacy is in the concerted 
pieces—duet, trio, quartet, finale, no matter which. Here the com- 
poser’s wonted fluency, the result of complete artistic training and long 
experience, stands him in excellent stead. Here he has been uniformly 
successful; and this, notwithstanding the superabundant quantity of 
words he has been compelled to set, which now and then puts that 
musical concentration we so much admire in Jessy Lea entirely out of 
the question. We shall not enter into details, intending, should 
occasion serve, to offer some further remarks upon the music of this 
engaging little opera. Enough, that while the love passages between 
Lotty and Jack are marked by elegance and tenderness, untinged with 
exaggeration, all the comic situations, all the more complicated in- 
cidents—the character of which may be easily guessed from our brief 
account of the story—are felicitously imagined and worked out, the 
interest never once being allowed to flag. To conclude, the music is 
everywhere thoroughly English, even to the lively quartet and dance 
which bring the curtain so merrily down, amid plaudits unanimous and 
well-earned—the only objection that could possibly be raised being to 
a notion Mr. Macfarren has long seemed to entertain, that the true 
English colour must be exclusively derived from the o/d English turn 
of melody, song and dance. ‘This is a point, however, not to be 
summarily dismissed, seeing that a vast deal may be argued on both 
sides, 

The performance of The Soldier’s Legacy is, for the most part, highly 
efficient. Mr. Whiffin (Jack Wetherall), who has improved both as 
singer and actor, gives the two ballads we have cited with true feeling. 
His voice, though small, is pleasing, and the composer has every reason 
to be satisfied with his zealous exertions. Mr. J. A. Shaw (Christo- 

her) possesses a fund of dry humour; and, if not exactly an Apollo, 
ea studied his music so carefully that he is always up to the mark. 
The air in Act II. slightly overtaxes his means; but Mr. Shaw does 
his best with it. Miss Poole, as the Widow, both in a dramatic and a 
musical sense, is inimitable. It is long since we have witnessed a 
more vivacious, natural, and finished impersonation ; long since a comic 
song has been given with such energetic and extraordinary volubility, 
tempered by such extraordinary finesse, as the petulant outburst, 
“ Something I’ll do.” Miss Robertine Henderson (Lotty) is making 
way with sure steps, and becoming more and more of an artist. Her 
clear, bright, and agreeable soprano is here and there seemingly a little 
strained by the music Mr. Macfarren has allotted to his heroine; but 
in spite of this her whole performance is intelligent and charming, as 
full of grace as it is full of spirit. Her execution of the cavatina with 
the bird (Come, pretty bird, attend”) is pointed and neat, well 
balanced in the melodious phrases, showy and brilliant in the florid. 
As an actress, too, Miss Henderson has made signal progress ; and this 
is not only demonstrated in the amusing scene where Jack’s appeal 
for shelter is first declined by Lotty and then admitted, or in the love 
passage that ensues, while Christopher, repulsed by the negatives of 
his own contrivance, vainly implores admission to his domicile, but in 
the animated duet with the Widow, where the futile endeavours of 
either lady to deceive the other terminate in an avowed confederacy of 
silence (“ She here! oh, Lud, I’m quite distress’d ”). 

‘The two set scenes which represent the separate localities— The 
Village of Tutbury,” and “Farmhouse on the road to Holton”—by 
Mr, John O’Connor, are well painted and extremely effective. The 
success of the new opera di camera, in short, is as legitimate as it is 
indisputable. 


— eee 

Rome.—The Barbiere was performed recently at the Argentina 
Theatre for the benefit of Mdlle. ‘lrebelli, who sustained the part of 
Rosina, and had an immense success. Mdlle. Trebelli was supported 
by Signors Bettini, Storti, Bremond and Marchesi. 
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REVIEWS. 


«“C, M. WEBER’S BIOGRAPHIE.” 
(Continued from Page 676.) 

In our first notice of this most interesting work* we haye spoken 
of the height to which party-feeling ran previously to the produc- 
tion of Der Freischiitz. 'The author has well described the relative 
position of the two camps—to keep up his own simile—the one 
under the command of Spontini, the other owning allegiance to 
Weber. We now have the details of the comparative failure at- 
tending the production of Olympia. 


In the ebb and flow of the grand social system by which she was 
surrounded at Berlin, and which excited her doubly from the con- 
trast it offered to the quiet existence she led at Dresden, Madame 
Weber's delicate natural power of observation which, when her 
beloved husband was concerned, rose almost to divination, soon and 
clearly perceived unrolled before it the picture of the forces which 
contended on an equality with him in the lists. ‘That the produc- 
tion of Der Freischiitz was something more important than the 
first performance of an opera by a promising composer, was some- 
thing she saw from the general character of the excitement the 
matter occasioned in all the circles interested in it, nay, among 
nearly the whole of the educated population of Berlin—something 
she gathered from the unanimity with which the husband on whose 
arm she leaned was forced into being the chief object of interest in 
every society, whether it was the brilliant quartet circle at Prince 
Radziwill’s, the intellectual tea-party at Herr Beer's, the Lieder- 
tafel at Zelter’s, or the party assembling round the cosy tea-table 
at Lichtenstein’s, Lauska’s, Jordan’s, or Kisting’s. The position 
of the parties, on whose lips the watchwords were Olympia and 
Der Freischiitz, soon grew familiar to her, and to her anxious 
mind the power of Weber's opponents assumed gigantic propor- 
tions. Into whatever company she went, her eye and ear were on 
the alert to discover plots against Der Freischiitz ; to catch people’s 
opinions ; and to distinguish friend from foe. ‘The enthusiastic 
reception awarded to Weber at the Liedertafel, and after the 
singing of his ‘‘ Turnierbankett,” could not make her regard with 
composure the rude manner in which Zelter held himself aloof. 
The complete desertion of EK. T. A. Hoffmann, who had arranged 
the libretto of Olympia, and who went over to the enemy’s camp, 
filled her with sorrow ; while the proud and almost impolite de- 
meanour of Spontini, who scarcely returned the visit Weber had 
scrupulously paid him, struck her as being nothing less than the 
expression of perfect certainty of triumph. 

Meanwhile, the excitement, caused by the dispute between the 
two schools of art, continued to increase, supported by the 
curiosity attendant on the opening of the new theatre, and, being 
nourished by that absolute calm in every sphere of outward 
national life, which distinguished 1820 and a few following years, 
attained a pitch we can hardly believe to have existed at a period 
when an interest in politics and public affairs was so fully developed. 
Indeed, the news of expected battles and congresses important 
enough to change the face of Europe had, a few years previously, 
scarcely caused greater agitation among the more iron-willed men 
of that time, than that which popular feeling, wearied out and 
deadened under the influence of reaction, now experienced from 
the vapid stories, which found their way to the public down back 
stairs, or through the boudoirs of danseuses, and the ante-chambers 
of Capellmeister, concerning the characteristics of the two rival 
operas, and the opening of the new theatre. 

‘* Have you a place for Olympia ?”—“ The Milder's triumphal 
car cost 540 thalers.”—*‘ Thirty-four trumpeters will play in the 
grand march ! "—‘t Why is not such and such a piece performed ?” 
—‘‘It is impossible to give it on account of the rehearsals of 
Olympia.” Such was about the purport of ninety out of a hundred 
conversations at the centre of German intelligence, a month before 
the first performance of Spontini’s Olympia. 

At length, on the 14th May, the magnificent forces opposed to 
Weber took the field with an amount of pomp which reminded 
one of Xerxes’ ten thousand Immortals. Spontini’s Olympia was 
performed at the Grand Operahouse. 





* An English translation of which, is, as we have already said, in the press 
and will shortly be published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 





From the 10th March to the very day of production, Spontini 
had, at forty-two rehearsals, worked the singers and the members 
of the orchestra almost to death. During this time, which was 
short compared to the nine months which it took to get up the 
original version of the opera in Paris, the composer, thanks to his 
decided talent for directing, and his indifference to anything like 
economy, had laid the foundation of a performance in every respect 
of high excellence. Bader as Cassander; Blume as Antigonus ; 
the Milder as Statira; and the Schulz as Olympia, played in a 
manner worthy of their reputation; the scenic arrangements by 
Beschort ; the fairy-like dances by Telle; the clashing and 
sparkling warlike exercises by Hoguet ; the airy movements of the 
Lemiére, Vestris, and Lampery, in the background, painted by 
Gerst, Kéhler, and Gropius, from the drawings of Schinkel 
himself, and representing the gigantic Temple at Ephesus; the 
brilliancy of the lighting, of the costumes, and of the weapons ; 
and the tempest of sound which proceeded from the orchestra, 
nearly doubled for the occasion, and flooding, as it were, these 
splendid pictures, constituted a whole of overpowering grandeur, 
which could not fail to produce a profound impression. It seemed 
as though no applause could be more hearty than that accorded 
to each piece. Great was the delight and rejoicing when the 
composer, who was called for, amid a shower of wreaths and 
verses, stammered out to a German audience, in return for all this 
homage, the German words: ‘ Dank von ganzem Herzen ?” (“I 
thank you with all ?~ heart .”) 

On the 20th May, Weber writes to Kénneritz : 

“ Availing myself of your kind permission, I do myself the 
honor of sending your Excellence some particulars of my stay in 
Berlin. I will, in the first place, touch upon the commission with 
which I was charged concerning Madlle. Franz. Madlle. Franz 
is transformed into Mad. Unzelmann, and is expecting to be shortly 
confined. In consequence of this, she does not now appear on the 
stage, and I can only repeat what I have heard said of her by 
amateurs of art. This is not, however, of such a highly flattering 
pature as to render her a desirable acquisition for the Dresden 
theatre. Besides, she is placed by her marriage in a very different 
position to that she previously occupied. 

‘“‘ There was not the slightest necessity for my hurrying here as 
I did to be in time for the first performance of the opera of 
Olympia, by Spontini. On the 4th, the day of my arrival, and 
that fixed for the performance, the general rehearsals had not 
begun, or the composer even completed the overture. The 
colossal performance did not come off till the 14th. I cannot 
find words to express my great disappoigtment at this postpone- 
ment. ‘There was such a call upon all the resources of the theatre 
for this opera, that rehearsals for any other were quite out of the 
question. In addition to all this, there were, yesterday and the day 
before, two performances at Potsdam, by his Majesty’s command, 
in the new Palace. ‘They were given, on the occasion of the 
review, to the Court, and the Officers engaged at the review. 
‘To-morrow, therefore, is the first opportunity I shall have of doing 
anything. The house will be opened onthe 26th huj., with a 
prologue by Goethe; Iphigenie; and a ballet, Die Rosenfee, 
invented by Prince Carl. It will then, probably, remain closed 
till my opera can be produced, which will hardly be possible before 
the 10th or 12th June. As I naturally cannot shorten the period 
during which my poor wife, who is more than usually indisposed 
here, intends drinking the waters, and as, through the above state 
of things, I lose a fortnight, I shall, of course, consider it my duty 
to return direct from Alexisbad to Dresden, and give up as lost 
my trip to Gotha, Weimar, and Jena. 

‘« A more magnificent performance than that of Olympia it would 
be difficult to witness anywhere. ‘The production of this opera 1s 
said to have cost more than 20,000 thalers. ‘The thirty-eight 
trumpeters upon the stage alone received about 500 thalers for 
rehearsals and the first representation. It is said, too, that Herr 
Spontini rejected nearly two thousand thalers’ worth of scenery, 
because he was not satisfied with it, etc. The masses of the 
chorus, of the increased orchestra, of the dancers, and of the 
supernumeraries are something incredible. His Majesty, the King, 
takes such a great interest in the opera, that he was present at all 
the grand rehearsals, and, also, came upon the stage between the 
acts during the performance. 

“I have, also, been much pleased with the performance of 
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Preciosa and Cost fan tutte. Both were very well played, and 
showed of what fine artistic resources this theatre can boast. ‘The 
house was very full on the ninth night of Preciosa, but it isa 
remarkably effective piece on the stage. Allow, etc.” 


ee 


MUSIC IN AMSTERDAM.* 


A grand National Concert took place, on the 30th September, 
in the Parksaal, under the direction of Verhulst, to celebrate the 
meeting of the Congress of Social Science, this year, held in Amster- 
dam. ‘The idea of the concert was not good, for besides the fact that 
none but the works of Dutch composers were performed, the words 
of all the vocal pieces were likewise Dutch, a mistake at a Congress 
of Foreigners, to whom the Dutch language was entirely unintel- 
ligible, and who would have much preferred to this over-great 
national feeling a concert they could have understood a little 
better, especially as they had already been to the Dutch theatre to 
witness a national performance of which, also, they had not com- 
prehended a single word. The committee, who had got up the 
concert, did not consist of musicians and other artists, but of 
medical men, lawyers, &c.; the professors of theology alone were 
wanting, though there is scarcely ever a musical committee formed 
in Holland without a professor of theology ; there is never one 
without doctors. ‘The confessional question is always mixed up in 
the matter, for it is important to know beforehand to what religion 
the man belongs who is to be elected as a member of a musical 
committee, or a committee connected with any other art! The 
Central Committee of the Association for the Advancement of 
Music counts among its members two professors of theology and 
one physician ; and the Local Committee of the same Association in 
this city, three physicians. With regard to the religious part of 
the affair, when the committee consists of six members, these gene- 
rally comprise three Protestants, two Roman Catholics, and one 
Jew ; when of twelve members, the same proportion is maintained, 
and so on! Artists are most frequently the very last persons 
elected, and occupy but a subordinate position in the committee, 
to which, after all, they have the greatest right to belong. 

I trust you will forgive me for having taken the liberty of 
forgetting an instant the musical side of the matter, but I felt 
irresistibly impelled to inform you how the carriage of Music rolls 
along in Amsterdam, if not throughout Holland. I will now 
return to the musical side of the National Concert. 

Many distinguished Dutch composers were treated with neglect 
or forgotten (such are H. Liibeck, Nicolai, Thooft, Hartog, J. M. 
Coenen, and others), the lion’s share being reserved for himself by 
Mynher Verhulst. ‘The programme contained no less than three 
long-winded compositions from his pen: Rembrandt, a cantata for 
male chorus and full band; the ‘“ Flag Song,” ditto; and a Con- 
cert Air, with orchestral accompaniment, sung by Madame Offer- 
manns van Hove. In addition to the above, songs were not 
forgotten! All these works have been composed a long time, and 
performed very frequently. No one knows why, for the last few 
years, Verhulst has not written a single note; he lets the best 
opportunities escape him, when we have a right to expect a new 
work. People regret most sincerely this inactivity on his part. 
A chorus by Richard Hol; a chorus by Franz Coenen; two 

overtures by Boers and Van Eyken; solo performances by Ernest 
Liibeck, the well-known pianist, and by the infant phenomenon, 
De Graan, the violinist, not to forget the singing of Madame 
Offermanns van Hove—such constituted the remainder of the pro- 
gramme. As I should have much to criticize, and do not wish to say 
aught detrimental to any one of the above national composers, I 
will not enter upon a detailed analysis of the different works, all 
of which, by the way, possess a certain merit ; I will merely men- 
tion more particularly the chorus by Hol and the overture by 
Boers, as creating the greatest interest among the audience. 

. With regard to Ernest Liibeck, he played Mendelssohn’s Concerto 
like a master, while the little De Graan, who is really a wonderful 
violinist, was overwhelmed with bravos after Paganini’s ‘* Varia- 
tions” and the ‘‘ Adagio and Rondo” by Vieuxtemps. Madame 
Offermanns should not have undertaken the airs by, Verhulst. 
She was more successful in other songs. The concert, which com- 
menced at eight o’clock, did not terminate till past midnight. 


* From the Miederrheinische Mustk- Zeitung. 





This fact did not appear to produce any very great feeling of 
delight among the foreign members of the Congress, for most of 
them took their departure before the conclusion. 

A German company have opened at the Theater van Lier, with 
the intention of playing German opera. They began with Flo- 
tow’s Martha. ‘They are only very middling. Mdlle. Holm alone 
made some good points. 

The People’s Concerts, given by the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Music, will be resumed this winter. I am glad of it, for 
you hear at them genuine music well played. 

It is said that the French Opera from the Theatre Royal at the 
Hague will give performances in the National Theater, and people 
speak favorably of the idea. People talk, also, of an Italian com- 

ny, under Merelli, but what is there of which people do not talk! 

+ us hope the mountain will not bring forth a mouse! X. X. 


—_—-—- 


Tue Mituions or THE Sisters Parr1.—The Leipsic Signale says: A 
writer in a Paris paper has calculcted that if Adelina Patti goes on 
singing as long as Madame Grisi, at her present price of 300 francs an 
evening, she will accumulate a fortune of fifteen million francs, 
Another paper remarks, on the other hand, that Carlotta Patti will 
beat her by some millions, should her concerts continue to bring in as 
much as they have brought in during the past year. It appears that 
the monthly profits average about 40,000 francs, that is to say, 
about half-a-million a year, while Adelina, who sings only ten times a 
month, does not receive more than 30,000 francs’ salary. Ullman, on 
the contrary, with Carlotta, never gives less than five-and-twenty 
concerts a month. It is not, however, all gold that glitters. Of these 
large sums half goes into the pockets of MM. Ullmann and Strakosch, 
the entrepreneurs, respectively, of Carlotta and Adelina. Then the two 
ladies have each a separate establishment; live like princesses; and 
liberally support their numerous family. Thus, a short time since, 
Carlotta Patti sent for her young brother, Carlo, from America, and 
supplied him with funds to attend the Conservatory at Brussels. He 
is'said to be already a very distinguished, though certainly a very 
jolly, fiddler. He is only twenty-two, but he has already been married 
twice—in the American fashion, it is truae—ran away from his father 
and mother, and enlisted in the Confederate service, in which he 
attained the grade of captain. He was taken prisoner at Gettysburg, 
after which he changed the sword for the fiddle. 


Outta Popripa —At the Théatre Italien the tenor Sarti, of whom 
report spoke highly, was far from achieving the success expected of him 
In Rigoletto his performance was hissed, and he almost involved the favo-- 
rite soprano, Madame Lagrange, in his defeat.—The first performance of 
Der Freischiitz at the German Opera, Brussels, was not very successful. 
The orchestra was not in perfect training ; the choruses were weak and 
ineffective; and the singers, with the exception of Mdlle. Lichtmay, were 
totally unable to give adequate expression to the music of Weber.— 
The German Opera Company at Brussels announce as in rehearsal the 
Tannhduser of Wagner and Le Czar et le Charpentier of Lortzing.—It is 
stated that Mdlle. Linas Martorelle, the Spanish soprano (who, together 
with her sister Emma, appeared at several concerts of the nobility in 
town last season), is likely to be among the débutantes at the Italian 
Opera in Paris next season.—The King of Spain has conferred the 
decoration of the Cross of Charles III. upon M. Jules Cohen, the com- 
poser of the music to Psyche, a ballet which, it will be remembered, was 
produced at the féles given in honor of his Majesty’s visit to France.— 
Mdlle. Lucca has been granted an extra leave of absence by the 
Berlin Jntendanz, for the purpose of making a pilgrimage to Marienzell. 
At the German Opera-house in New York, Herr Formes has played 
Bertram in Robert le Diableand Plumkett in Martha. He will shortly 
appear in his great réle of Leporello in Don Giovanni. In this opera 
He will be associated with a new prima donna of the name of Madame 
Dzinba. who has been secured from Darmstadt. The Italian Opera in 
New York has also engaged two singers, of whose performances reports 
speak highly—Signore Carozzi Zucchi and Emilia Brambilla. The 
receipts at both houses are large beyond precedent. Reaver. 


Liverpoor..—Report speaks very highly of a gentleman who has 
lately made his first appearance on any stage at the Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre. His name is Hare, and, if all is true that has been said of 
him, the new aspirant for public favor bids fair soon to become the 
“Hare with many friends” among the patrons of the drama, and to 
prove a valuable acquisition to our limited stock of really good low 
comedians. He has been playing with Mr. Toole in The Area Belle, 
and with Mr. Sothern in David Garrick. ‘The fact that the local critics 
found room to notice Mr. Hare, when their space was so occupied by 
criticisms on such actors as Mr. ‘Toole and Mr. Sothern, proves that 








Mr. Hare displays, at any rate, more talent than most beginners. 
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ALBRECHTSBERGER. 
; (Continued from page 679.) 
HAPTER XII.—(On the fifth species of simple counterpoint 
for two parts—-being avwmizture of all the preceding species, 
and formed of all kind of notes).—54. This species is denominated 
florid counterpoint, because all kinds of notes may be used pro- 
miscuously. In addition to the rules prescribed for the species 
which have already been treated upon, certain observations are 
requisite. ist. In counterpoint of four crotchets against one 
semibreve, it is not permitted to place four quavers for one minim, 
but only two, and in the second part of the bar; that is, instead 
of the crotchet being a unison. 2dly. To prevent the melody from 
becoming dull and tedious, the second species should not be used 
for more than four bars. ‘The last of these should even be 
ligatured to the one which follows. The third species should not 
be used for more than six bars ; the second should not be employed, 
except at the last bar. Sdly. To produce a good varied church 
melody, short and long ligatures should be introduced into the 
counterpoint. Musicians well know by their practice of the art, 
that there are different ligatures, which are called either the 
shortest, the short ; the long, and the longest. The shortest liga- 
ture does not take in more than one fourth of a bar (in the 
measure a capella) ; the short occupies one half, the long a whole 
bar, and the longest two bars. It may be remarked, that in 
conformity to the preceding rules, the short and the long are the 
minor sevenths in the higher counterpoint, and in the major are 
the only ones of which we can make use. Fourthly. The major 
and minor seconds in the lower counterpoint may form several 
variations as long ligatures. If any one would wish to attempt 
such variations it would be advisable for him to avoid them on the 
second and seventh after the octave; because they are similar to 
a sequence of octaves; yet examples of them are to be found 
in Fux. 

55. The beginning and end of this species should likewise be a 
perfect consonance, as well in the higher as in the lower counter- 
point. It is always forbidden to begin the lower counterpoint by 
the lower fifth, and to end the higher counterpoint with the higher 
fifth. ‘The first bar ought to begin with a rest equal to half a bar 
in the equal measures; for instance, by a demi-pause in the 
measure alla breve, and by a rest in the measure of 2 and 4. 
In the unequal measures it begins with a rest of a whole bar, as 
well as in the preceding species. ‘The last bar but one takes the 
ligatures of the seventh, in the higher counterpoint (followed by 
the sixth proceeding to the octave) ; and in the lower counterpoint 
it takes the second, followed by the third which passes to the 
unison or octave. 

56. Examples of this species of counterpoint may contain nine 
faults. The first is the fourth, taken without preparation. The 





second is a dullness and languor of melody when the second 
species is continued through six successive bars. The third is when 
there are two quavers in the strong part. The fourth is, where 
two las of the same pitch follow each other. It may be noticed 
that this order is not looked upon as faulty in pieces where the 
number of words renders it necessary to divide one note into a 
number of smaller ones. The fifth fault is the leap of the 7th, 
which may be employed after a ligature of the 9th in order to 
ornament the melody ; but only in free composition. The sixth is 
when a note stops too long on the weak part after crotchets ; 
because, in such case, a note cannot be divided into two. Sucha 
fault cannot be amended but by placing a ligature after, or by 
substituting another note at the second part of the note which is 
too long. ‘This is not the case in the strong part, where the 
division of a minim is not only allowed but recommended (as also 
the use of the minim, even. without such division.) Here it is in- 
tended to give singers and wind instrument players an opportunity 
of drawing breath imperceptibly by the help of notes without 
ligatures. The seventh fault is when a minor fifth forms the first 
part of the bar. The eighth, when a dissonance of the seventh is 
taken by a leap. The ninth is when four quavers are improperly 
taken. It would be allowable in a whole piece written alla breve 
measure of 2 or 4, either for the sake of convenience or in order to 
represent small notes by greater ones. 

57. As has been said at the beginning of the tenth chapter which 
treatssof the third species for two parts, every note of the plain 
chaunt or melody may have four, six or eight notes against it. 
Examples for the five species, and others on the plain chaunt, em- 
ployed in two kinds of triple time, which is as necessary to be 
exercised as common time, might be cited. "Whoever has attained 
a sufficient exactness to avoid all the faults in the five species of 
composition for two parts, as well in equal as unequal measures, 
may be assured that he will be able to compose a piece for 
three or more parts to good effect, since the rules become less 
severe as the number of parts increase. In the second species one 
may begin with a rest, and-in the third by half a rest, when $ time 
is used. 

TuirD SEcTION.—(Simple counterpoint for two parts.)—58. 
Com position for three parts, otherwise called trio, is considered as 
the most perfect of all; producing the most effect in proportion 
to the means employed. In fact, by adding a third sound to the 
second, the harmony of a composition in three parts becomes per- 
fect in nearly all its chords; the other parts which may be added 
do not enrich the harmony with any new sounds ; they are formed 
by a repetition of those of the trio, and generally tend to injure 
the effect, by the multiplicity of the tones. ‘This kind of compo- 
sition has five species, as well as the duo. The rules forthwith. 

Orro BEarD. 
(To be continued.) 
—<——__—_- 
(To the Editor of the Mustoa, Worn.) 

IR,—* Up to the time at which I write” (in the language of 
Yankee “ specials ”) ‘‘ The English Opera Association (Limi- 
ted) ” has limited its performances to English versions of a couple 
of English Operas. Masaniello is all very well; Auber has 
had something to do with improving our musical taste; but 
Flotow has had more to do with corrupting it; therefore, Martha 
is not very well—but the opposite. In Masaniello, too, at any 
rate a new tenor was tried and generally approved ; but in Jfartha 
there was no such stimulus to indulgence; and but for the clever 
singing of Madame Lemmens-Sherrington there would have been 
no stimulus even to enjoyment; for the flimsy opera of the 
half-Gallicised Russian was by no means efficiently represented. 
Mr. , Gye’s scenery, costumes and appointments, with Mr. 
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Augustus Harris thrown into the bargain, are no doubt so much 
to the gain. But more than this is wanted to sustain the 
pretensions of the new company—as set forth in their prospectus, 
and as talked about and bruited far and wide, for three years and 
to spare. There was no excuse whatever (unless using up the 
already a trifle musty stage appointments in the theatre) for 
bringing out so very poor a work as Martha. Better have put a 
bold face on the matter and “ revive” at once The Bohemian Girl, 
er Maritana, as stop-gap between 'Masaniello and the anxiously 
expected Helvellyn. The only valid apology for giving a pre- 
ference to foreign operas is that they are for the most part 
superior to any we can boast of native growth; and this might 
with good show of reason be adduced in support of Masaniello 
—but by no means in support of the other. Heaven forbid that 
M. Flotow should ever take firm root upon our stage. His music 
is the worst sort of Brummagem French, with no recommendation 
but its flippancy to help its passing muster. Who can be surprised 
that the houses are indifferent ? 


Nor do I entirely understand in certain other respects what the 
managers of the English Opera Association are about. That 
genuine artist, Miss Poole, is delighting the patrons of Mr. German 
Reed’s Gallery of Illustration, in Mr. Macfarren’s new operetta, 
The Soldier's Legacy. Every one is loud in praise of her 
inimitable performance of the Widow Wantley. I was present 
the other day, and could not but echo the generalfopinion. But 
what was my astonishment at learning, from a neighbour, that Miss 
Poole belonged to the present company in Bow Street and was 
“out” indefinitely on leave of absence ? One would have thought, 
if Martha must absolutely be given, here at all events was just 
the Nancy to outshine every precursory Nancy. The part is cut 
out for her. Why then on leave of absence, when most in request ? 
Light comedy characters are in no wise suited to the adopted 
Nancy in the Limited Association company. In Miss Poole’s case 
it is just the opposite. 

In my last letter your compositors make me say :—‘ Here again 
is a paragraph at the best of questionable fate.” For ‘ questionable 
fate” read questionable taste, and allow me once’more to cite the 


paragraph :— 


“One great cause of dissatisfaction among artistes who have held en- 
gagements in some of the English Opera undertakings which have 
hitherto existed, has been the circumstance that the Proprietors and 
Managers of them have been themselves artistes. In these cases profes- 
sional rivalry and jealousy have often been sources of discord, have 
destroyed the goodwill and cohesion of the establishment, and generally 
tended” (query—why not have tended, to complete it ?) ‘‘ to its ultimate 
dissolution,” 


Remark the ‘have held,” ‘have hitherto existed,” ‘‘ has been,” 
“have been,” ‘have often been,” and “have destroyed "—and 
reconstruct the sentence who may.* But my point is not with the 
grammar, it is rather with the meaning of this sentence. Has 
‘ professional rivalry” (‘+ jealousy” is a nasty word) anything to do 
with Miss Poole’s leave of absence, at a time when her presence 
would unquestionably have added strength to the cast of an opera 
which it was thought necessary to produce? I trust not; but 
there are naughty people afloat, who catch hold of any wisp and 
straw of calumny to save themselves from sinking into the pool of 





* One great source of dissatisfaction among artists (why artistes ?) holding 
engagements in some of the English Opera undertakings hitherto existing, has 
been the circumstance that the proprietors and managers were themselves 
artists (why artistes ?). In these cases (I do not like “ these cases,” a “ circum- 
stance” is not “cases,”) professional rivalry and jealousy have often been 
sources of discord, destroyed the goodwill and cohesion of the establishment, 
and generally tended to its ultimate dissolution. 


S. T. TaBie (in the absence of Dr. Shoe), taking the hint. 





insignificance. No doubt the managers of the “ English Opera 

Association (Limited)” thought they had got the best Nancy when 

they appointed the actual representative of the character. 
Tadcaster—Service Tree and Sable. Disutey Perers. 





ER Majesty's Theatre will open on Monday, the 7th of November, 
for a series of English operatic performances, under the direction 
of Mr. W. Harrison. The prospectus is this moment issued, and a 
cursory glance assures us that the list of artists is formidable, compris- 
ing the well-known names of Misses Louisa Pyne, Anna Hiles, Leffler, 
and Romer. Messrs. Sims Reeves, Santley, Swift, Renwick, H. Corri, 
George Honey, Rouse, Marchesi, and W. Harrison ; together with new 
comers—from whom ‘we may select Madame Kenneth, an English lady, 
who in the last few years has acquired a high continental reputation ; 
Miss Susan Galton, pupil of Madame Ugalde and Signor Schira, and M 
Garcia, son of the well-known vocal professor, Signor Emanue! Garcia,. 
and nephew of Malibran. There are, besides, several names wholly 
unknown to us. The band and chorus, we are informed, will be almost 
identical with those of Her Majesty's Theatre in the Italian season, 
Signor Arditi is to be conductor. No more than this could be desired 
for the competent representation of English Opera under any circum- 
stance. In addition to the operatic company a small dramatic troop 
has been engaged for small pieces, with which the evening's entertain- 
ments will begin—to constitute, in fact, a sort of lever de rideau. 

On the opening night the performances are to commence with Mr. 
Morton's comedietta, You Know Who, the characters by Mr. George 
Honey, Mr. J. Rouse, and Miss E. Bufton; to be followed by an 
English version of the Traviata, in which Madame Kenneth (as 
Violetta), will make her first appearance in England, Mr. Swift will 
play Alfredo, and the new barytone, M. Garcia, the elder Germont. On 
Tuesday Faust is to be given, with Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Cotterell, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Marchesi, and M. Garcia in the principal parts. 

We shall offer no opinion at present as to the merits of the new 
undertaking of Mr. Harrison, but merely say that nothing seems to 
have been left undone upon which liberality and enterprise could reckon 
to deserve success. 

—o-—-— 

Mapame Lacrva has left Turin for Naples, being engaged at 
the San Carlo. 

MapamMeE ALBOoNI is at Bologna, where she is to sing at a 
concert for the Hospital for Young Orphans. 

Sia. GeremiA Bertini is about to relinquish the profession. 
So much the worse for the profession. 

Sia. Cramrt is singing at the Teatro Vallo in Rome. 

Miss Mitty Patmer, the “ Liverpool Star,” has come to 
London, having contracted a short engagement with Miss Ada 
Swanborough ‘That the high reputation this young lady has 
acquired in the great commercial seaport town of Lancashire will 
be confirmed and sanctioned by the London public may be taken 
for granted. 

Srranp THEATRE.—Miss Milly Palmer will make her début 
in London, at the Strand Theatre, on Monday week, in Planché’s 
Delicate Ground, the production of a new piece in which it was 
intended she should make her appearance being deferred in con- 
sequence of the success of Milky White and Mazeppa. 

Winpsor.—The Winter Season commenced last week with a concert 
given by Mrs. Barnby. The Barnby family sung the glee “ Spring's 
delights ;” Mrs. H. Barnby in “ Come per me sereno,” and “ Sing, 
birdie, sing” gained much applause; Miss Eleanor Armstrong was very 
snecessful in, ‘Ah non credea,” and in “ Jock o’ Hazeldean ;’ and Miss 
Rainforth, who was warmly received, sang an aria by Handel. The 
Messrs. Barnby were encored in Haydn’s serenade * Maiden fair :” and 
Mr. Day (violin) and Miss Day (pianoforte) obtained a like compliment 
in The Carnival of Venice” and “ Home sweet home ” (Thalberg). 
Mr. J. Barnby accompanied most of the vocal music on the pianoforte. 
—Mr. E. C. Bainbridge has announced his annual concert for next 
month; and Mr. Kennedy, the Scotch vocalist, gives his entertain- 
ment on Friday next. 
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PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent). 


If a royal visit be tantamout to a success, then must the new 
opera, Roland & Roncevaux, be pronounced successful. ‘The 


’ Emperor and Empress attended the fifth representation, and this 


is the strongest proof I can adduce in favor of the impression it 
has made. It is now determined that no new work will be pro- 
duced at the Opéra before the Africaine, unless it may be a ballet, 
the scenario of which is attributed to the Marquis de Massa, and 
the music to Prince de Metternich. ‘To the joint production of a 
Prince and a Marquis what manager would have the hardihood to 
say “nay?” Assuredly not M. Emile Perrin, who loves rank as 
an alderman does turtle—and yet without offence, so that his 
offence is not rank. 

Madame Cabel made her rentrée on Saturday, at the Opéra- 
Comique in Galathée, with Mdlle. Wertheimber. I was not present, 
so cannot report. : 

The Barbiere has been performed at the Italiens with Adelina 
Patti, who sang and acted more enchantingly than ever—absolutely 
—but was most indifferently supported by Signor Baragli as 
Almaviva, and Signor Delle-Sedie as Figaro. Neither did Signor 
Antonucci as Don Basilio create a profound sensation. He sang 
the air, ‘La Calunnia,” tolerably well, but his ‘+ faces” and 
actions were grotesque in the extreme, and people who looked at 
the singer could with difficulty attend to the music. ‘The Parisian 
public, satisfied with ‘La Patti,” seemed to put up with everything 
else in the opera for her sake. I should like to know M. Bagier’s 
private opinion of Signor Baragli after his performance of Count 
Almaviva. Some of the journals have found out that Adelina 
Patti introduces less embellishments of her own into the music of 
Rossini than was her wont, and shower praises on her for this new 
act of deference to the master. I myself did not note any altera- 
tion in the music from last year, but it struck me that she sang more 
forcibly and brilliantly than ever I heard her in the part. As for her 
acting, she is the very pearl of Rosinas. ‘The Elisir d’ Amore will 
be brought out shortly with Mdlle. Patti, Signors Naudin, Delle- 
Sedie, and Scalese. Mercadante’s Leonora is in rehearsal, as is also 
Ricci's opera buffa Crispino e la Comare. If I remember rightly, 
I saw Ricci’s opera at St. James Theatre, London, some years ago, 
when the Italian Opera Buffa Company was there, and a real 
Neapolitan buffo of great renown—I forget his name—rather 
astonished than gladdened the fashionable west-end audiences who 


-patronised the theatre. ‘The first appearance of dancers on the 


boards of the Italian theatre since the removal of the prohibition is 
announced to come off this week in a grand dallabile, to be called 
Amore ed Arte, the principal danseuses being Madame Dorine 
Mérante and Mdlle. Ernestine Urban. I have no doubt we shall 
soon see ballets introduced into the Traviata, Rigoletto, Lucia, as 
they are on every stage I know except that of the Italian Opera of 
Paris. M. Bagier, I learn, has engaged M. Gassier for Madrid, 
so that it is more than probable that that popular baritone will be 
heard this season in Paris. 

‘The first Popular Concert of Classical Music came off at the 
Cirque Napoléon on Sunday last—between the hours of Mass and 
Vespers—and attracted a large assemblage of the lovers of good 
music. The following programme was given under the direction 
of M. Pasdeloup:—Jubilee overture—Weber ; Symphony in E 
minor (No. 14 of the Catalogue Siebert)—Haydn ; Polonaise de 
Struensee (le Bal et |’ Arrestation)—Meyerbeer; Andante—Mozart; 
Symphony in C minor—Beethoven. 

Rossini has quitted his villa at Passy, and returned to his winter 
quarters in Paris. 
Paris, Oct. 27. MontTAGUE SHooT. 

—o — 

Brigutox.—Herr Kuhe’s first recital of pianoforte music took place 
last week. ‘The Town Hall was crowded. The pieces that- produced 
the greatest effect were the Berceuse of Chopin, and a “ Study” by 
the same composer. These being encored, Herr Kuhe played Thal- 
berz's Ballade. Messrs. Potts and Co., to whom the arrangements of 
these “ recitals” are entrusted, have, we understand, disposed of nearly 
all the tickets for the next concert.—Madame Arabella Goddard and 
Mr. Sims Reeves are announced by Messrs. Metzler and Vickers for an 
evening concert on the lst of November.—Mr. Winser has given an 
“organ performance” at Trinity Chapel, playing selections from the 
works of Bach, Handel, and Mendelssohn with great success. 





ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 


Masaniello and Martha keep their places in the bills, and for 
self-evident reasons. Mr. Charles Adams, the new tenor, has 
maintained his position and promises to become a favorite. He has 
much improved since the opening night. Having got rid of his 
nervousness the barcarolle is now heard with pleasure and loudly 
applauded on every occasion. The “Sleep Song” still remains 
his most effective display ; and here indeed he proves himself a 
singer of genuine taste. On the whole Mr. Adams has not 
discredited the fame which heralded his advent to this country, 
and the directors have reason to congratulate themselves on having 
secured the services of so good an actor and singer. Madame 
Parepa is very justly pronounced the best Elvira the English 
stage has seen; while the Pietro of Mr. Weiss is rough and 
vigorous, as becomes the character. ‘The Fenella of Mdlle. Rosa 
Giraud, a little overdone perhaps, is ul, earnest and in- 
telligent. The guaracha and bolero (in the first act), and the 
tarantella in the scene of the Market-Place are all well done, the 
new dancers—Mdlles. Duchateau and Bonfanti—being excellentand 
Messrs. W. H. and F. Payne, in their way, inimitable. Of the 
band and chorus we need say nothing at present. 

Martha is not a Masaniello, but has, nevertheless, its recommen- 
dations. The story is a home one and appeals to Englishmen ; it 
is also a homely one and appeals to every understanding. ‘The 
music is light and airy, and ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer” the 
most perfect of ballads. What a pity M. Flotow did not compose 
it. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington sings the music of the Lady 
Henrietta to perfection, and has created a genuine impression. 
Mr. Haigh as Lionel, Madame Fanny Huddart as Nancy, Mr. 
H. Corri as Plunkett, Mr. KX. Dussek as the Shrift, and Mr. 
Ainsley Cook as Lord ‘Tristan, complete the cast. 

Meantime much curiosity prevails about Mr. Macfarren’s new 
opera, Helvellyn, the libretto of which Mr. Oxenford has built upon 
Mosenthal’s drama, Der Sonnwendhof. Helvellyn is announced for 
production on Thursday next. 





—_——)9) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


DAVENPORTISM. 

Sirn—The mysterious power of the electro-dynamic phenomena is 
known to and possessed by few. It requires a singularly constituted, 
abnormal condition of psychologic idiocracy, together with a circum- 
gyratious osteogeny, an exceptional amount of superadvenient plero- 
phary, and a predaceous temperament. New philosophies, in abrupt 
and startling opposition to the teachings of the schools, have ever 
been received with contumely and disfavour. Ingratitude, insult, and 
violence have been the invariable reward of the great world-bene- 
factors. The “zeus” of the infidel is doubt, and the scepticism of 
the present age proves that it has many worshippers. Brother, or 
Father Ignatius doubts the propriety of stockings. ‘ solvo pudore,” as 
well as the redemptive efficacy of the prescribed ritual. ‘ Ebor” 
doubts the orthodoxy of ‘“ Natal,” inasmuch as the latter rash and 
reprehensible prelate doubts the authenticity of the Noachian cata- 
clysm. There are dull, muddy-brained, uncontemplative people, 
who believe in nothing beyond the confines of what they, in the 
limited scope of their comprehension, are pleased to denominate 
common sense. Such unsusceptible zoophites carry their brains in their 
eyes, and see without ratiocination; to them the ever-varying changes 
of time and circumstance are mere shiftings of the scenes of life, the 
unimaginable magnificence of the Cosmical economy, a mere con- 
gregation of luminous points in the firmament, and the early pro- 
mulgations of an esoteric cryptogamy nothing but money-snaring 
nountebankism, amphibologic trickery, and pseudo-psychomacy ! 

Now, that there is an occult, and, as yet, undeveloped principle 
incident to humanity, no one who has ever taken the trouble to exercise 
his reasoning faculties will attempt to deny; a kind of self within 
self, a preconsciousness of coming events before they transpire. You 
think of Brown, fancying he is a hundred miles off; lo! Brown 
turns the next corner—your sentient organization has received the 
knowledge from the quicker intelligence within. Does not association 
and complete affinity of sensuous idiosyncrasy invariably produce 
unison of thought? Have you not often, when in the society of a dear 
life-companion, made use of some trivial and unexpected remark, such 
as “J wonder how Smith’s gout is?’ and been startled at hearing a 
rejoinder, “ My gracious! how strange! I was just about to ask that 
very question.” It is very convenient to call such identity of thought 
coincidence, forgetting that the condition of silence is necessary for a 
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soul-communion, whose confidential whisperings are not vulgarized 
into words once ina thousand times. Seeing is not necessarily be- 
lieving. But to believe without seeing is the primordiate principle of 
orthodox religion, and though no one can see that which is not, vet 
yety few can thoroughly understand that which is. Who can define 
the limits of the illimitable, or trace the boundary of the actual- 
possible? It is not by the sesquipedalian phraseology of Hyperborean 
wisardom, resonantly jtautophanus as the Homeric “ Poluphloisboio 
Thelasses,” that such mysteries are to be confuted. Snpercilious 
and self-satisfied ignorance alone contracts the sphere of the wonderful 
to the narrow circle of its own petty comprehension, and exclaims 
dogmatically, ‘“ Beyond the scope of my vision there exists nothing.” 
Not many years back the individual who would have said that the time 
would come when the most painful and protracted operations in surgery 
might be performed without the patient teeling a throb, would run the 
risk of a strait-waistcoat. The original inventor of the steam-engine 
actually died in a madhouse, and he would have fared as unhappily, 
no doubt, who had ventured to predict that conversations might be 
held between people hundreds of miles apart. These wonders, which 
would then have been miracles, are now familiarised into contempti- 
bility. The sated human organism hungers for a more astounding 
banquet on the hitherto unknown, the “‘ Pabulum vite” of the mysto- 
philosophic. 

This slight prolegomena is intended to stimulate the careless reader, 
and prepare him to receive a strange story with unprejudiced expec- 
tation and an unformed opinion—in fact, to take off his mental slippers 
and approach reverentially the penetralia of the new divination, of 
which the Davenport Brothers are the hierophants. A small, indiffi- 
rently-lighted chamber in the Hanover Square Rooms was the temple 
where the writer was on T'uesday last, an integral part of a somewhat 
disorderly assembly. It was very evident that an unworthy and 
beotian incredulity was paramount. Such people it was who im- 
prisoned Galileo, mocked at Tycho Brahe, and threatened Columbus 
with the Inquisition for daring to assert that the world wasround. In 
a short time there appeared on the platform a tall, preternaturally 
lanky, but intelligent-looking gentleman, who proceeded to inaugurate 
the ceremonial by requesting a committee of two to be chosen by the 
persons asseinbled, which two, in order to economise time and prevent 
cavil, he appointed himself—a proceeding which was most inconceiv- 
ably demurred to by several; but inasmuch as those named, viz., 
Messrs. Charles Reade and‘ Hollingshed were stated to be very 
muscular disbelievers, they were permitted to enter upon their delicate 
office without delay. And now the astonishly-gifted demonstrators of 
the possible-impossible made their entry, and with them considerable 
wonderment that the exceptional power they possess should have 
taken up its lodging in such singular tenements, but the malignant 
influences were once precipitated into swine, and why should not more 
beneficent faculties be given to very much superior beings. ‘There 
certainly was something weird and wasted-looking in the physique of 
the two “young gentlemen,” as if incessant conflicts with the non- 
natural had somewhat deteriorated their bodily organisation. Boy- 
men, they were precocious, and apparently of forced growth, with 
boiled faces and jellified joints, a fixed semi-contemptuous expression, 
a strange wavering uncertain deportment, some confidence, and no 
tongue. The interlocutor, one Ferguson, who, in spite of the ancient 
prohibition, seems to have affected a lodgment, having assured the dual 
committee that the two ‘young gentlemen” would be ice-olated in 
“the structure.” Perhaps he meant cool. If so, the mal-pronouncia- 
tion was pardonable. Which structure was a sort of wardrobe, in three 
divisions, the centre one being for the use of any person who chose to 
try and discover the mysteries which were about to ensue. 

_Well, the “young gentlemen” were duly tied, according to the 
directions of the High Priest, and consigned to the wardrobe, fastened 
to their seats, and closed in securely by the same affectionate hands. 
The scanty light was turned away from “the structure,” and it was in 
deep shadow. All eyes were strained, all ears, in breathless expecta- 
tion. After an appalling silence of some seconds, lo! the first mani- 
festation ; from a lozenge-shaped orifice in the structure, an amorphous 
musical instrument was forcibly flung out; at the same time a hideous 
concert of inharmonious sounds was taking place within. Truly the 
disembodied are indifferent musicians! Soon a shadowy something 
flashed across the opening. “ Ji's a hand!” said the perspicuous Fergu- 
son, “ we shall have plenty of them.” ‘“ How do you know that, sir?” 
inquired an irreverend sceptic. “ trom my experience of such mat- 
ters,” replied the other; whereat there was a very ill-mannered 
laugh, but, at whom, was doubtful. More modifications of the sam- 
striking experiments took place, wonders upon wonders, in fact, too 
tedions to enumerate. When the wardrobe manifestations were over, 
the two representative committee-men, who, it must be confessed, per- 


formed their not very agreeable task with the tact and courtesy of 


Sentlemen, simply reported what they had done, seen, and suffered, 


without animadversion or invidious remark. The triumph of the divi- 
nation was complete. 





The second part of the “Séance” was to have taken place in the 


dark, hut when the lights were extinguished, and the assembly seated 


round in trembling anxiety, eager to witness the assiduity of spirit 
valets, or dodge the assaults of pugnacious tambourines—whether it 
was that they were wanted in another quarter—or, as was most likely, 
the atmosphere of infidelity which must have exuded from that mis- 
believing crew was too much for them to endure, the spiritual essences 
had either fled to a superior rapper, or else brooded sulkily in some 
neighbouring cloud. Thus it is that grand discoveries are marred by 
the pseudo-bleptic, whose imperfect vision cannot penetrate beyond the 
material cosmogony, and thus has it ever been since this puppy world 
opened its eyes prematurely on the eighth day! 

I sent the above to the estimable proprietor of an estimable weekly 
paper, but as that estimable proprietor has taken no notice of my com- 
munication, I take the liberty of enclosing a copy of it to the estimable 
proprietors of the estimable Musical World, and am, humbly their 
obliged servant, Omicron Pr. 

Oct, 25. 

cimcacatljnaiais 
MR. COSTA. 


Sir,—Will you have the kindness to inform me in your next 
number whether Signor Costa is the conductor of the band at the 
Italian Opera of Paris, and oblige, Yours, A Susscriper. 


{Certainly not. The Signor Costa our correspondent may have 
heard of is doubtless the new ballet-master.—Ep. ] 


—o-— 
SIGNOR BRIGNOLI 

are sorry that Mr. Last, whose contributions are always 
welcome, should have so hastily formed an opinion about a gentle- 
man with whom he has had no personal acquaintance. In London 
and in Paris Signor Brignoli enjoyed a reputation entirely differ- 
eat from that fixed upon him by Mr. Last, on, we cannot but 
think, very insufficient grounds. We hope to hear again from Mr. 
Last on this subject.—Eb. M. W.] 

—o-—_ 
THE DAVENPORT BROTHERS. 
To the Editor of the Times. 

Sin,—The ex-King of Oude (now on the Continent) told.a friend of 
mine that the rope-trick used to be performed in this fashion. The 
performer was tied neck and feet and put into a sack, the mouth of 
which was carefully secured. He was then thrown into deep water, 
from which he emerged swimming, free from both ropes and sack. 
Now, let this experiment be tried publicly in the Serpentine with the 
Brothers Davenport, and let Lord Bury, Captain Inglefield, or any 
other enlightened amateur be tied up along with them to see fair play. 
If they succeed, they will add greatly to the number of their converts. 
Of course the Humane Society can be at hand to give them a fair 
chance of resuscitation if they fail. A similar ordeal was once applied 
to witches; why not to conjurors? I propose it the more readily be- 
cause I can subscribe myself, No Consuror, No. 2. 

Oct. 18. 


[Lord Bury has replied to this, but the publication of his letter 
is unavoidably deferred.—Ep. 1. W.] 


o—-—— 


Mr. Cuarves Haute has just returned from a professional tour in 
Germany. 


Ilerk Ernst Paver is about to visit Holland—professionally, we 
believe. 

Herr Lupwie Srravs (Concertmeister), the eminent violinist, will 
arrive here shortly from Frankfort-on-the-Maine. It is his intention 
to pass the winter in London. 


Herr Joacura—An early visit from this distinguished artist 
(accompanied in all probability by his wife) is anticipated. ‘That he 
will be heard at the Monday Popular Concerts. which re-commence 
in January) may be counted on as certain. 


Mr, Aauitar’s Matinees.—The second performance of pianoforte 
music by Mr. Aguilar took place on Wednesday afternoon. ‘The 
following pieces were in the programme :—Sonata in A, Mozart; Le 
Désir, Aguilar; Polonaise in A flat, Chopin; (a) Evening, (+) Last 
Look, 2 Romances ‘Aguilar; Sonata in G, Aguilar; Lieder ohne 
Worte, Mendelssohn ; Fantasia on an air from Fra Diavolo, Aguilar ; 
Serenade, Aguilar; “ Dream Dance” and “ Couleur de Rose Galop,” 
Aguilar. The next performance is announced for Nov. 9. 
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Hiuttoniana. 


Dr. Wind thinks it incumbent upon him to lay the following before 
the readers of Muttoniana :— 


Dear Wixp,—Mr. Ap’Mutton (with whom J have lately made a tour 
through the flatlands) has telegraphed me from Rome, where he is 
staying at the Vatican with Pio Nono. Mr. Ap’M. is annoyed with 
Mr. Coventry Fish, who, in JZic et Ubique, has published a telegram 
from him (Ap’M.), which he (Ap’M.) intended exclusively for his 
(Fish’s) private perusal. Mr, Ap’M. wishes Muttoniana to be carried 
on by a competent substitute (not Fish) until his (Ap’M.’s) return, 
objecting as he (Ap’M.) objects to what he (Ap’M.) conceives to be 
certain encroachments upon his (Ap’M.’s) prerogative. These en- 
croachments are perpetrated by the authorised compiler of Hic et 
Ublique, who, I need scarcely add, is no other than Coventry Fish 
himself. Mr. Ap'M. thinks that no one should answer queries, discuss 
moots, or decide points but himself; and fearing that should Fish be 
encouraged to go on, he (Kish) may venture further encroachments, 
he (Ap'M.) has expressed a wish that Muttoniana should be resumed 
without delay. Unfortunately I am compelled to visit an ailing uncle 
—‘ the old head of a family,” as Verdant Green Jun. would say; and 
for a fortnight at least I must be absent from Shoebury. Dr. Chidley 
Pidding, as you are perhaps aware, is just now in a private asylum for 
medical gentlemen with disturbed skulls; and the punctuation of Mr. 
Boil (Baylis) is hard to be understood. 8. T. Table won’t do any 
how; and D. Peters stands too much upon ceremony; although I 
wrote him in ironical Dutch—“ Den grooten man is niets te klein.” G. 
Roores is at Raismes (near Valenciennes); Y. Last at Brooklyn (ex 
U.S.); Purple Powis nobody can tell where. In this predicament I 
had no alternative but to beseech you, dear Wind, to impignorate 
yourself. Will you (unless your ancient habit of frequent imbibition 
has unfitted you for the work) act as temporary deputy for yours 
always, Taytor Snos. 

Shoebury, October 27. 

Although Dr. Wind does not feel greatly complimented by the paren- 
thetic allusion to his ‘* ancient habit of imbibition ” (cohobation would 
have been better) he likes Dr. Shoe well enongh to comply with his 
(Shoe’s) request. Happily the illustrious Mr. Ap’Mutton has ordered his 
Wire to be expedited to the Vatican; and thus Dr. Wind’s task is the 
lighter, being soberly to deal with the few communications that have 
reached the Salmonry since Mr. Coventry Fish was peremptorily desired 
not to meddle with documents appertaining to Muttoniana. 

The first folded paper which Dr. Wind blows open, contains some dry 
matter about what, in language ‘ pennylinear” (the word belongs to 
C. Fish, but Dr. Wind s’en fiche), is termed ‘ sacred edifice,” ‘* an- 
cient structure,” ‘hoary fabric,” ‘‘ venerable pile,” and what not— 
and which, nevertheless, he (Wind) thinks it necessary to print :— 


“WorcesTeR CATHEDRAL. — Restoration progressing. New contract 
entered into, and large portion of second £32,000 already raised. Yesterday 
acting committee, Bishop of Worcester, and Lord Lyttelton at head, had under 
consideration question of warming cathedral in winter. In connection with 
restoration is proposition, mooted by Rev. R. Cattley, minor canon, for placing 
clock, in connection with Greenwich Observatory, and peal of bells in tower. 
For this extra expenditure about one-half required sum has also been raised 
by subscription. ‘Tower has been examined by diocesan architect, Perkins ; 
and assistance of Fuljames, architect to Gloucester Cathedral, has been called 
in, both gentlemen giving opinion that tower, walls of which are 5ft. 6in. 
thick, is capable of bearing extra weight of new peal. Earl Dudley has given 
£5,000 towards restoration, which will be procecded with at once. \ This work 
will comprise, not only re-casing, but a new design for upper part of tower, of 
which certain architects disapprove. Rev. Cattley, reporting progress made 
by committee, says:—‘ I venture to repeat, what J believe I have before 
stated, that we shall have finest set of bells in modern times; with one 
exception it will be largest ringing peal cast in our day, and it will be only 
instance of great hour bell cast in harmony with peal.’ It is proposed to 
connect new cathedral clock with public timepiece at Market-hall, in centre of 
city, by contrivance known as Jones's electrical corrector, efficiency of which is 
attested by Astronomer Royal of Scotland and other authorities.” 


The only point in the foregoing is the speech of Rev. Cattley, who 
ventures to repeat what he believes he has before stated. If he 
(Rev. Cattley) only believes he has already stated, he cannot be sure that 
he repeats. But this by the water. The logic of it is as simple as a pea. 

Dr. Wind is rarely propitious to the spreading of libel; nevertheless 
a letter with the signature of Yaxton Last (so that its contents do not 
tend to the subversion of Church and 8tate) has a sort of vested right in 
apparition. He (Wind) therefore, submits it:—  ~ 


Dear Suor,—It is hoped that Parisian managers may have better luck 





with Brignoli, the tenor, whose appearance at the Italiens is announced, 
thanour American impresarioshave had. Heisconsidered here a scampof 
the first order. Relying upon his magnificent voice he trifled with the 
public at his will, and laughed at all contracts, His tyrannical dis- 
position finally cost him all his friends in this city, and so he was 
compelled to leave the United States. He was in the habit of boasting 
that he could do as he pleased with all the managers, and swindle, at 
his option, any audience. If a little cross-grained on any occasion, he 
was invariably “suffering from a severe indisposition.” Finally, the 
habitués of the Academy became thoroughly disgusted, and thereafter 
no American manager dare engage Brignoli.—Your old contributor, 
Astor House, New York. Yaxton Last. 


Dr. Wind (in the absence of Dr. Shoe) is respectfully (very respect- 
fully) sorry that Mr. Last, whose contributions are always welcome, 
should have so hastily formed an opinion about a gentleman with whom 
he (Last) has had no personal acquaintance, In London and in Paris 
Brignoli enjoyed a reputation entirely different from that fixed upon him 
by Mr. Last, on, Dr. Wind cannot but think, very insufficient grounds. 
Dr. Wind hopes to hear again from Mr. Last on this subject, and that 
his (Last’s) next opinion may somely differ from his last. ‘* Cross- 
grained” may pass; but ‘‘ scamp” is an ill monosyllable ; ‘* swindle” an 
iller duosyllable. 

Here is a question concerning pocketwigs :— 


THIEVES! 


Dear Suor,—I am writing a history of playbills, and I have reached 
a point at which it is doubtless necessary for me to know whether a 
ballet exists entitled Les deux voleurs. Is Les deux voleurs the second 
title of Robert et Bertrand? One thing is certain, that on the occasion 
of the Emperor of Russia, the Emperor of Austria, and the King of 
Prussia visiting the Warsaw theatre in 1859, a piece of some kind 
called The Two Thieves was performed, which caused a facetious 
Pole to observe that “ that altogether would make five.” This‘letter is 
not written for your amusement, but with a view to my own informa- 
tion. Please, therefore, favor me with a satisfactory reply. 

Yours faithfully, Vuapistas Mutronskt. 


It is as well that Vladislas Muttonski should confess he does not write 
for Dr. Shoe’s ‘amusement ;” in whose (Shoe’s) absence, Dr. Wind 
respectfully informs the abovesaid Vladislas that the Histoire Generale 
des Larrons, by F. D. C. Lyonnois—printed at Paris, in 1639, chez 
Arnould Cottinet, Place Maubert (corruption of Place du Maitre Albert, 
the place where Albert le Grand, otherwise Albertus Magnus, used to 
orate) near the Trois Faucilles—is divided into three books. Book I 
treats of ‘+ Les cruautez et meschancetez des Volleurs ; Book II. of 
‘* Les ruses et subtilitez des Coupeurs de Bourses ;” Book III of 
‘* Les finesses tromperies et stratagemes des Filous.” Vladislas had 
better’consult this treatise ‘with a view to his own information,” Dr. 
Wind having read it through and forgotten it throughout. In Chap. 
XI. however (Dr. Wind recalls) there is mention of “* Deux Italiens qui 
volerent la maison d'un Bourgeois du fauxbourg S. Marceau apres 
l'avoir assasiné ;” these may, soberly, be the ‘*-deux voleurs” of whom 
Vladislas Windowski is in seareh. 


A BILL OF FARE. 

Dear SHor.—Being on a visit toa friend in Chicago—a jolly good 
old Yankee of the West—I chanced to attend the complimentary, 
dinner to that universally esteemed gentleman, Charles 3. Wilson 
who so admirably performed the duties of Principal Secretary to the 
United States Legation, under minister Adams,* in London. Mr. 
Wilson, being proprietor of the Chicago Daily Journal, was compelled, 
in times so troublous, to resign his post in London. and come here to 
look after his property. Ksteemed at home, as he is esteemed abroad, 
a banquet was projected in his honor; and of this banquet I enclose, 
for your perusal and delectation, the Bint or Fare :— 


BILL OF FARE. 


Chicago, Wednesday, Sept. 21st, 1864. 

Sovr.—Pearl barley. 

Fisa.—Boiled trout, schrimp sauce, broiled white, steward sauee. 

BolLep.—Chicken and pork, corned beef, ham, leg of mutton, caper sauce, tongue. 

Roast.—Sirloin of beef, chickens stuffed, saddle of mutton, ham, prairie chickens, 
ribs of beef, loin of veal. 

Coup Disazs.—Roast beef, tongue, ham, corned beef. 

Entrees.—Beef steaks and oyster pies, rice cakes, lemon flavored, veal cutlets 
larded, tomato sauce, salmi of ducks sautée, with olives, macaroni with cream, 
shoulder of mutton stuffed, brown sauce, veal kidneys sautée, fine herb sauce, fillets 
of chicken sautée, a la Marengo. 

Game.—Teal ducks, prairie chickens, mallard ducks. 





Pes To which place has been appointed Mr. Monran—a successor of the same 
eye 
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VeceTaBLes.—Boiled potatoes, baked potatoes, mashed potatoes, stewed tomatoes, 
green corn, squash, turnips, beets, rice, stewed beans, cabbage, onions, hominy. 

RewisHes.—Tomatoes, horse radish, Worcestershire sauce, walnut catsup, London 
club sauce, tomato catsup, Boston pickles, Indian soy, pickled beets. 

Pastry.—Steamed pound pudding, wine sauce, baked Indian pudding, cold sauos, 
apple pie, pnmpkin pic, wine jelly, brandy jelly, blanc mange, pound cake, sponge 
cake, lemon ice cream. , 

Dessert.—Coffee, apples, almonds, English walnuts, raisins. 

gg All Meals or Lunches served in Rooms, also Fruit and Confectionery taken 
from the table, will be charged extra. 

What think you of this, with each and all the dishes named, for 4 
shillings in greenbacks ? (The wine, I need not add, was to match.) 
I dare say, dear Shoe, you will be surprised to find me here. Never- 
theless, 1 am, though in the far west, still yours as ever, 

Purpte, Powis. 


Dr. Wind would like to have assisted at that dinner, to have partaken 
thereof, and to-have drunk a bumper to the health and prosperity of Mr. 
Wilson. So doubtless would Dr. Shoe ; so doubtless, Mr. Ap’Mutton. 

More of poor Sig. Brignoli :— 

Dear Suor,—Sir—,On the evening of the 20th inst. the Queen of 
Spain, accompanied by the King and the Infanta Donna Isabella, 
attended the Italian Opera, and were witnesses to a most tumultuous 
display of disorder. A new tenor, named Brignoli, so greatly dis- 
pleased the audience that, notwithstanding the presence of the Queen, 
hisses, hooting, catcalls, and noises of various kinds continued 
throughout the performance. Even the prima donna, Mme. Penco, 
was treated with but scanty ceremony. The Royal party remained 
patiently in their box for an hour and a half. 

I am Sir, Yours obediently, 

Madrid, October 21. 


Dr. Wind is very sorry. Nevertheless, he has since been informed 
that the Madrid Opera has succumbed to the public displeasure ; that the 
doors are definitively shut; and that no more will be heard of M. Bagier 
in those regions. Soberly, M. Bagier is not the man to manage two 
large theatres, so far apart, and simultaneously ; and that split com- 
panies are no companies. 

A Kworry Port. 

What does a Davenport do in a wardrobe ? 


The above, Dr. Wind thinks, might be mended; as thus:—What 
does a Davenport undo in a wardrobe? But this is by the street. 

Mr. Punch presents his compliments to Dr. Shoe, and thinks the 
enclosed prose epigram, being in the musical way ,will suit the columns 
of Muttoniana, Mr, Ap’Mutton (Dr. Shoe may possibly be unaware) 
has authorised Mr. Punch to send contributions to Muttoniana during 
the absence of its Editor-in-Chief. 

Punch Office, 85, Fleet Street, Oct. 25. 


Dr. Wind has no alternative. He would, nevertheless, prefer (occa- 
sionally) an original contribution from Mr. Punch, or one of his (Mr. 
P’s) eager staff. Mr. Ap’Mutton is so absorbed in philosophical read- 
ing, and so submerged in active politics, that he has no time to read 
Mr. Punch’s journal, and thus may not be informed that hitherto all 
the contributions forwarded by Mr. Punch to Muttoniana have already 
appeared in a certain weekly periodical. But Dr. Wind does read Mr. 
Punch’s journal, and is therefore emboldened to a mild protest. Here, 
soberly, is the epigram :— 

“ Tue Guost or Mozart will be called up at the Musical Phantom 
Association meeting on the Ist, inst., and will play some variations on 
the supernatural music in Don Giovanni.” 

Connoisseurs in style will easily recognise in the foregoing the 
trenchant irony of Horatius Mayhewius—perhaps the curtest wit of the 
hour. Nevertheless, Dr. Wind finds it difficult to apprehend the 
variations preterposed in the foregoing. 


A Groan From Covent GARDEN. 

Dr. Suor,—Srr,—When I can get an order I am very fond of going 
to hear operas in any language, for as you can never understand a 
word uttered by a “ lyric artist,” I think with Mr. Foots, that the lan- 
guage or dialect sung is of “no consequence.” Well Sir, on Wednes- 
day night, by dint of boring a friend connected with the Royal English 
Opera, Limited, I got an order for the Pit to see or hear, or both, 
Auber’s Masaniello, Being rather late rubbing up an old pair of gloves, 
I got placed in a back row, where I could only see the stage by either 
standing up or leaning against the edge of the seats. When I stood up, 
those behind me shouted out “sit aown,” and when I lolled against 
the back of my fauteuil, the rows of cast steel or iron of which they are 
made entered my soul, or rather the small of my back, in a manner 
which nearly made me sing out louder than. even Mr. Weiss. Now 
Sir, would it be asking too much for the R. E. O. L. directors to try and 
make the Pit seats ona “ slope,” as the Queen and Prince Albert used 





DarinkwaTer Harp. 





to do*at Windsor, and also to make the seats a trifle softer. This 
would be a great boon to those enthusiasts who pay 2s. 6d. to go to the 
Covent Garden pit, as well as to One wao Never Pays. 


Dr. Wind also never pays, although “ silver” does it, and pure gold 
is dispensable. He (Dr. Wind) once heard part of a movement of a 
symphony by Mozart performed as entr’acte music at a Duteh play. 


timus Wind (HF. 
Air Street, Piccadilly, Oct. 28. Sep (Ht a ) 


—o—-—_ 
MUSICAL DOINGS IN BRUSSELS. 

We learn from a foreign contemporary that, a short time since, the 
public of this capital were astonished at seeing posted on all the walls 
the following announcement:— The management of the German 
Opera in Brussels and Antwerp finds itself under the necessity of sus- 
pending the performances for a time, in consequence of the mysterious 
flight “|sic!]” of some of the artists. It trusts, however, at no very dis- 
tant period, to resume the performances with artists more calculated to 
satisty the artistic feeling of this capital.” 

There is, it appears, still a certain amount of obscurity as to the 
motives that iniuced the artists in question to patronise this “ futse 
mystérieuse,” but there are whispers, here and there, of strange scenes 
at rehearsal. However this may be, “it is to be regretted,” says a 
resident Teutonic critic, “ that an enterprise which could have done so 
much for the honor and fame of German music abroad, should, like so 
many others, have ended in smoke, thanks to the national want of 
unanimity for which the Germans are so celebrated.” It is to be hoped 
that the Management, or in other words, the Manager, Herr Hilde- 
brandt, will soon be able to fulfil his promise, and, the next time he 
tries his hand, by engaging better artists, to give the Brussellian public 
better performances. 

The same resident Teutonic critic, who by the way, is the correspon- 
dent of the Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung, 


“ Puisqu’il faut l’'appeler par son nom?” 


proceeds to inform us that the German Opera aforesaid, now defunct, 
performed, in addition to Der Freischiilz, Das Nachtlager, Martha, and 
Czaar und Zimmermann, of which Martha was especially successful, in 
consequence of the brilliant manner in which the part of the heroine 
was played and sung by Mdlle. Lichtmay. 

So much for German Opera. Having chronicled the decease of that, 
our Teutonic colleague goes on to say what all the world (tout le monde) 
and his wife have known for a considerable time, namely, that the 
Théatre de la Monnaie is conducted by M. Letellier in a way which 
affords anything but satisfaction to the public of Brussels, who really 
and truly are nearly unable to recognise the operas of La Juive, Robert 
le Diable, Le Prophéte, and Faust, as represented to them. A good 
bass singer is especially wanted. 

The revival of Zampa has not proved a great success, “ despite,” re- 
marks our Teutonic colleague, “ the acting and singing, both equall 
virtuoso-like, of M. Jourdan.” Had our Teutonic colleague said, 
instead of “ despite.” “on account of” a great many people who have 
heard M. Jourdan would consider the cool reception of the upera per- 
fectly natural. The L’ Kelair, too, by Halévy, has produced no great 
sensation ; “ hat nicht eingeschlagen” are the words of our Teutonic 
colleague. They contain a “ Witz,” Anglicé: a joke, which we may, 
perhaps—if we feel so inclined—explain next week, as the editors of 
illustrated papers expound charades, or show the lovers of the noble 
game of chess how A’s castle in three moves checkmated B's king, and 
thus smashed all B’s deeply laid schemes into a cocked hat, “as the 
saying is,” to adopt for the nonce the catchword of the worthy Boniface 
in the Beaux Stratagem. Three new works are now in preparation :— 
Le Docteur Mirabolan by Gautier; La Reine Topaze, by Massé, and 
Bouchard d’ Avennes, by Miry. Great things are expected—teste amico 
Teutonico—of the second of these works especially, 

A young violoncellist, by name E. Jonas, from Berlin, has come 
here to pursue his studies under Servais. Report speaks highly of his 
talent. Report, it is true, cannot always be relied on, but then on the 
other hand what says the staid Don? To which question I reply :— 
Doth he not say—and the interrogative form of speech is, in this in- 
stance, and in similar instances, equivalent to a very strong affirmative, 
such as, exempli gratia :—*1 should think it does!” or « there can be no 
doubt about that!” or something to the same effect—doth he not say, 
I repeat, ‘Donde fuego se hace, humo sale;” and, putting it better, 
perhaps, the lively Gaul: “Tl n’y a pas de fumée sans feu,” or the 
Roman of days gone by: “ Ex nihilo nihl fit”? - 

Viextemps’ new setting, or arrangement, or something of the kind, 
of a Belgian national hymn—dear, dear, how little nations, like 
little people, do ; uff themselves out, and strut about, and imitate in all 
sorts of ways, the “ grenouille” to which La Fontaine introduced us, 
and who, “vit un boeuf,”—is not likely to make much of a sensation ; 
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so says the writer to whom we are indebted for all this present infor- 
mation about the musical sayings and doings in the capital which owns 
allegiance to King Leopold, that “artful dodger” among crowned 
heads or, to speak more respectfully, though not with greater truth, the 
Nestor of contemporary monarchs. It excited great jubilation in the 
Temple des Augustins, where it was played for the first time, but— 


well, well, it is very natural that friends should be partial. Besides, 
there is such a thing as vanity in the world, and it is gratifying to 
say: “Oh, yes—Jenkins! the author of the last new tragedy,” or, 
« Brown, the composer of the last new oratorio—know him! certainly 
Ido! He’sa most particular friend of mine. I was there the first 
night! Went to give him a hand, you know—and, ecod, I did—I 
clapped so much that I could not speak for a week afterwards—no—I 
don’t mean that; I mean, I halloaed for the author till my hands were 
80 sore—no—well—you know!” The philosopher, the partial and gifted 
observer of men does know what the speaker means. There is a fable 
somewhere about a jackdaw tricking itself out in peacock’s feathers. 


—— —() —— 

Proressorn STERNDALE Bennerr’s new (Philharmonic) symphony in 
G minor is to be played at one of the early Gewandhaus Concerts in 
Leipsic, possibly under the direction of its composer. 

Napies.—The San Carlo will open with Verdi’s Simone Boccanegra 
(an opera unknown to England), the principal parts by Mad. Perelli 
(of whom there is much talk), Sig. Sirchia and M. Atry, of Covent 
Garden. Un Ballo in Maschera with Mad. Lagrua, Mad. Carraciolo, Sig. 
Guicciardi and M. Mirate will follow. 

Barcetona.—The season of Italian Opera at Barcelona will com- 
mence on the 10th or 15th November, under the direction of M. 
Rizzoli. Our great barytone, Mr. Santley, is one of the company, and 
after playing three nights at Mr. Harrison’s Royal English Opera (Her 
Majesty’s Theatre) will leave England to fulfil his engagement at the 
Spanish Theatre. 

Friorence.—A festival is projected in the future capital of Italy for 
next spring, to celebrate the anniversary of Dante. Mad. Borghi Mamo, 
Mad. Barbot and Sig. Giuglini will take part in it. Mad. Medori, who 
was at Covent Garden in 1853, is singing here at the Pagliano. In the 
Trovatore, her Leonora was supported by Sig. Mazzanti (Conte di 
Luna), Sig. Bicchielli (Manrico), and Madame Chambers (an English- 
woman ?—Azucena). The opera is got up in the most slovenly manner 
conceivable. The poet, G. Pieri, died recently. 

Lisson.—Mad. Borghi Mamo opened the season of the San Carlo 
here with La Favorita (we have heard her in the same opera). She 
is about to try her fortune as Margaret in Faust. Mdlle. Volpini’s 
success as Gilda (Rigoletto) is complete. Sig. Squarcia is much praised, 
both for his acting and singing, in the part of the Jester; but the 
tenor, Sig. Tomberi, has succeeded in spite, it is intimated, of foul 
play on the part of Mongini’s partisans. 

Bricurox.—Fraulein Mehlhorn’s concert given at the Town Hall 
was a great success, The upper room was crowded by an audience 
who evidently appreciated the efforts of the fair concert giver, who 
was assisted by Herr Kuhe and Mr. Lazarus as instrumentalists, and 
Madame Emma Heywood and Mr. D’Alquen as vocalists. Herr 
Liebut and Herr Alexander were the accompanists of the vocal music 
on the pianoforte. 

New Oraan at Str. Pancras Courcu.—The fine organ built in 1856 
by Messrs, Gray and Davison for the New Music Hall at Birmingham 
(now converted into a theatre), has been purchased by the congregation 
of St. Pancras Church, Euston Square. It has been considered one of 
the most complete instruments which modern improvements have 
produced, the original cost having been nearly £2,000. Messrs, Gray 
and Davison, under the superintendence of Mr. Henry Smart, are 
rapidly proceeding with its reconstruction, and it is expected that a 
formal opening by that eminent musician will take place before the 
end of the year. 

Epixscrcu.—The second Saturday Evening Concert took place in the 
Music Hall in presence of an audience more numerous than might have 
been expected. Mr. J. V. Bridgeman, who discharged the duties of 
accompanist with ability, opened the concert with the overture to Fra 
Diavolo and a selection from Norma on the organ. Miss Rose Hersee 
and Miss Elton made their first appearance before an Edinburgh 
audience, and created a favorable impression. In the cavatina from 
Lucrezia Borgia, “ Com’ e bello,” as well as in her less elaborate efforts, 
Miss Hersee met with applause as cordial as it was merited. In Herr 
Ganz’s “ Sing, birdie, sing” she was especially successful. To Miss Elton, 
contralto, equal commendation may be awarded. Her rendering of 
“ The Minstrel Boy,” simple and effective, elicited an encore not to be 
resisted. ‘The concerted pieces—including Mr. H. Leslie’s trio, “Oh! 
Memory,” by Miss Hersee, Miss Elton, and Mr. Inkersall; the duet, 
* Quis est homo,” from Rossini’s Stabat Mater ; and Balfe’s trio from 
the Rose of Castile, “I’m not the Queen ”—went unexceptionably. 
Mr. Inkersall in an English and an Irish ballad, and Mr, Rouse in a 
comic song, varied the programme effectively enough. 


’ March 14th. 








Liverroot.—( From our own Correspondent).—In spite of the severe 
monetary crisis, these Liverpool people appear to be very fond of 
spending “somebody’s money” in amusement, and during the last 
six months more hard cash has been spent at the theatres than in any 
previous twelve. In a fortnight Miss Bateman netted £600 at the 
Theatre Royal, and Toole took £1000 for a month’s play at the Prince 
of Wales’ Theatre, where Sothern and his David Garrick are now 
drawing crowded houses. ‘The Grisi and Mario party were so success- 
ful at a recent concert at the St. George’s Hall, that the energetic Mr. 
George Dolby has been induced to announce a second and last week, 
Upward of £12,000 was received by a host of Lancashire witches and 
American angels for the “Southern Prisoners’ Relief Fund” at a 
bazaar. On Monday a new “sensation” drama, entitled Omoo, was 
produced at the Royal Amphitheatre, where it has been in preparation 
for three months, ‘The author is Mr. Dion Boucicault, and, like most 
of that worthy gentleman’s dramas, Omoo is nothing but a freshly- 
vamped version of La Priére des Naufragés, well known to Adelphi 
patrons as 7'he Sea of Ice. You will of course soon hear of itin London, 
when Mr. Vining gets to the end of his “ Streets.” 


Musicu.— Oberon was performed on the occasion of the young king’s 
first visit to the theatre since his accession to the throne. On his 
majesty’s birthday the bands of the various regiments performed a 
serenade, composed expressly for the occasion by Herr Richard 
Wagner. besides several pieces from Yannhaduser and Lohengrin, under 
the windows of the Royal apartments. 


Lerpsic.—Dr. Faisst, from Stuttgardt, gave an organ concert lately 
in the Nicolakirche. His programme comprised: 1. Sonata in E 
major, J. Faisst (first and second movements); 2. Two Chorale-Pre- 
ludes, J. Faisst, a, double canon on “ Allein Gott in der Hoh’ sei 
Ehr,” }. fugue upon “ Wer nun den lieben Gott lisst walten ;” 3. 
Sonata in A major, Mendelssohn (in two movements) ; 4. Two Chorale- 
Preludes, Seb. Bach, a. “Schmiicke dich, O liebe Seele,” b. “ Von 
Gott will ich nicht lassen ;” and 5. Toccata and Fugue, in F major, 
Seb. Bach.—The following was the programme of the second Gewand- 
haus Concert on the 18th inst.: overture ‘Die Hebriden,” Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy; air: Ach, ich liebte,” from Die Entfihrung 
aus dem Serail, Mozart,” sung by Madlle. Melitta Alvsleben, from the 
Royal Opera-house, Dresden; Violin-Concerto, Robert Volkmann, 
performed by Herr David Popper, chamber-musician to the Prince of 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen (first time); air, “Siiss sind der Rache 
Freuden,” from Das unterbrochene Opferfest, P. von Winter, sung by 
Madlle, Alvsleben; Air by Pergolese, and ‘‘ Larghetto” by Mozart, 
for Violoncello, executed by Herr Popper.—Symphony, No. 1, B flat 
major, R. Schumann. 

Drespen.—The Royal Cupelle will give, this season also, a series of 
six Subscription-Concerts, on the following dates: October 26th; No- 
vember 15th; December 6th; January 11th; February 7th; and 
Among the works performed will be, at the First Con- 
cert: Overture to Anacreon, Cherubini; “Suite,” No. 2 (E minor) 
Franz Lachner (first time); Sinfonia Eroica (No. 8, E flat major), 
L. v. Beethoven.—Second Concert: Overture to Byron’s Manfred, 
R. Schumann; Serenade, composed in 1779 at Salzburg, Mozart (first 
time of performance; this work is at present entirely unknown); 
Concert-Overture (A major) J. Rietz ; Symphony (D major), J. Haydn. 
—Third Concert: Symphony (D minor), R. Volkmann (first time); 
Overture to Die Schine Melusine, Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy ; Con- 
cert-Overture (D minor), F. Heller (first time); Symphony (No. 1, 
C major), L. v. Beethoven.—Fourth Concert: Overture, Op. 124, 
L. v. Beethoven ; Symphony (A major), C. Reinecke (first time) ; 
Concert-Overture (D major), F. Griitzmacher (first time) ; Symphony 
(D major), Joseph Haydn, No. 33 of Simrock’s edition.—Fifth Concert: 
Symphony (F major), Theodore Gouvy (first time); Overture, Scherzo, 
and Finale, R. Schumann; Symphony (No. 3, A minor), Felix Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy.—Sixth Concert: Overture (“Im Hochland”) N. 
W. Gade; Symphony (No. 1, C major), C. M. von Weber; Overture 
to Rosamunde, F. Schubert; and Symphony (No. 4, B flat major,) 
L. v. Beethoven. 





Advertisements, 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections 
the throat, 


‘4 
AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persian, 
Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen fully establish its great virtues 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of ai 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 
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TARANTELLA, by WALTER MACFARREN. 


HIS popular Morceau for the Pianoforte, played with 
such distinguished success by the Composer at his Concerts at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, is published, price 4s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“MARY DEAR,” 
SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONG. 


Composed by HOWARD GLOVER, and enthusiastically encored at St. James's 
Hall, is published, price 3s., by 


Downoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








Just published, price 15s., 


SONATA; 


No. I, for the 


PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN (in Score), 
DEDICATED TO 
HER IMPERIAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS WILLIAM OF BADEN; 
Composep sy CHARLES FOWLER. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price 6s. 
UO in A for THE PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN, 
Composed by 
JAMES LEA SUMMERS. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





ARIE D’ANNETTA’S DANCE MUSI 
Characteristically Illustrated. 8 

“The Lily of the Thames Robin's La with cornet accompaniment ... we 4 
“What Next Quadrilles ” (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment oe 4 
“The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums 3 
“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W. M. 3 
“ Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis ‘Jullien 4 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street Ww. 


cocoa *OQ 





New anv Revisep Epirion. Price 12s., 


THE VOICE AND SINGING, 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“ The great and deserved success of this work has brought it, in no long time, to a 
second edition, carefully revised, and enriched with a number of additional exercises, 
which greatly increase its value."—J0ustrated News. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 4s., 


JE VOUDRAIS ETRE, 
ROMANCE, 
AVEC ACCOMPAGNEMENT DE 
HARPE, 
PAROLES DU CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, 


Musique pe CHARLES OBERTHUR. 
Op. 190. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 4s., 


“VOGLIANA,” 
Mazurka de Concert, pour Piano. 
Dediée & son ami Monsieur EDOUARD, DE PARIS, 
Par 


WILHELM GANZ 


London: Duncan Dvatson & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


7 HARK, THE BELLS ARE RINGING,” 
NEW SONG 
BY 
HENRY SMART. 
The Words by W. H. BELLAMY, Esq. 
Companion to his celebrated “* LADY OF THE LEA.” 
Price 3s. 
London: Doxoan Dayison_& Co., 244 Regent Strect W. 








CHAPPELL & Co.'s 


IN EW 


Musical Publications, 
KENILWORTH, 


NOW READY, 


The New Cantata composed for and performed at the Bir- 
mingham Festival. Words by H. F. Cuortey, Esq. Music 
composed by Artuur Sutuivay. Price complete 128 


THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY :— 


I have Slept beneath the Water - 2s. 6d. 


Sung by Madame Suerrineton. 


Iam a Ruler onthe Sea -- - Qs. 6d. 
Sung by Mr. SANTLEY. 


DUET—How sweet the Meenlgnt 
Sleeps - - 3s. Od. 


Sung by Mr. Cusnimnes and Retin pein, 


A Brisk Dance, for Pianoforte Solo 2s. Od. 
A Slow Dance, ditto ditto - - Qs. Od. 





NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES FROM 


“FAUST.” 


Callcott’s Beauties of Faust, 1 & 2 
each - - - ore 

Callcott’s meant of Faust, Ducts 
each -_ - 

Callcott’s ienneie eee: con- 
taining the Celebrated “ Old 
Men’s Chorus,’ asa Duet- - 3s. Od. 

Callcott’s Soldier's Chorus - - 3s. Od. 


As performed in the Opera. Duet 3s. 6d. 
Osborne’s Grand Concertante Duet 
fortwo Pianofortes - - ~- 8s. Od. 
Osborne’s Grand Concertante for 
two Performers on one Pianoforte 6s. 0d, 


5s. Od. 
6s. Od. 


Benedict's Morceau de Salon - 4s, Od. 
Favarger Fantasia - - - 4s, Od. 
Ascher Pensee Dramatique - - 4s. Od. 








CHAPPHIG & CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


BOOSEY AND CO.'S 


NATIONAL EDITION 
OF 


Standard English Glees 


WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS, 


NEWLY REVISED AND CORRECTED. 


UNIFORM WITH BOOSEY & CO.’8 EDITION OF THE GLEES OF SIR HENRY BISHOP: 
Price One Penny each Glee; or in Five Parts, One Shilling each; or in 


One Volume, handsomely bound in crimson cloth, lettered, gilt 
edges, price 6s. 6d. 





PART 1, 
1 Hark! the curfew's solemn sound . .« T. Attwood. 
3 Hark ! the lark at heaven's gate —~ ° Dr. Cooke. 
° Dr. Callcott. 


3 The Red Cross Knight . 
4 Come live with me, and be my love . ° 8 8. Webbe. 


5 The May Fly ° Dr. Callcott. 
6 See our.oars with feathered spray ° Sir J. sg henson, 
7 The Erl King . ® . alleott. 
8 By Celia’s Arbour W. Horsley. 
9 Hail! smiling morn . > R. Spoffroth. 
10 Blow, blow, thou winter wind ° e . Stevens. 
11 Peace to to the souls of the heroes . Dr. Calleott. 
12 Five times by the taper’s light . 8. Storace, 
PART 2. 

13 In the lonely — ofstreaams . . Dr. Callcott. 
14 Ye spotted snak e . ° . R. J. 8. Stevens. 
15 From Oberon in hier. land pe ge ° R. J. 8. Stevens. 
16 Are the white hours for ever fled? ° ° 

17 Thy voice, O Harmony ° 8S. Webbe. 
18 My dear mistress had a heart . iR. Spofforth. 
19 You gentlemen of England ° e Dr. Callcott. 
20 The bells of Saint Michael’s Tower! W. Knyvett. 
21 With sighs, sweet rose . . Dr. Callcott. 
22 Forgive, blest shade Dr. Callcott. 
23 Who comes so dark? Dr, Callcott, 
24 Fair Flora decks 7 Lila) Danby. 

PART 3 

25 Go, idle boy ° ° . . Dr. Calleott. 
26 Ye shepherds, tell me. . T. Mazzinghi. 
27 How merrily we live ° . ° - M. Este. 
28 The cloud-capt towers e . RJ. 8. Stevens. 
29 To all you ladies now on land . Dr. Callcott. 
30 Here's a health to all good are 

31 How sweet! how fresh ! ° . ° 8. Paxton, 
32 As it fell upon a day . ° oS ° ° Lora Mornington. 
33 Come, bounteous May ° e e ° ° e R. Spofforth. 
34 Queen of the silver bow . . ° . J. Hindle, 
35 Lordly gallants. . . ‘ * Dr. Calleott. 
36 As now the shades ofeve . Dr. Cooke. 


PART 4. 
37 Sigh no more, ladies ‘ b 


R. J. 8. Stevens, 
38 How sleep the brave ° 


Dr. Cooke. 


29 When winds breathe soft Ue ee 8S. Webbe. 
40 Swiftly from the mountain's brow. Oe te 8. Webba. 
41 Marked you her eye of onan blue ‘ . + «  R. Spofforth. 

. allcott. 


42 Queen of the Valley 
43 Crabbed age and Youth 
42 O bird of eve! 


° . - Dr. 
. - _R.J.8. Stevens. 
Lord Mornington. 


45 When time was entwining . ° . - Dr. Callcott. 
46 When the toil of day is o'er ° R. J. 8. Stevens. 
47 When Sappho turned the raptured strain ° J. Danby. 
48 Discord, dire sister . . 
PART 5. 
49 Desolate is the patng of ae Dr. Callcott. 
60 The Fairies . ° ° Dr. Callcott, 
61 Glorious Appollo! re ° e 8. Webbe. 
62 Awake, olian Lyre! ° ° ° e 3 J. Danby. 
53 Since first I saw your face . e ° e ° Thomas Ford, 
64 Breathe soft, ye winds ° ° . . ° e Paxton. 
Shield, 


55 O happy fair ° ° 
66 It was a Friar of Orders Grey ° Dr. Cailcott. 


f Lord Mornington. 


67 Here in cool grot e 

57 When shall we three meet againt . » ° M. P. King. 
59 Lightly tread ° aw “John Scotland, 
60 Life's bumper e ° ° . ° ° e Wainwright, 
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NEW AND POPULAR 


VOCAL MUSIC, 





HENRY SMART. 


WORDS BY 

The sailor boy’s mother. Song. 
The first nightingale. Song. . 
The star among the flowers. 
Song. . . > : . 


The swallow came again in 
spring. Vocal Duet 


The fisherman’s welcome. Song 


WILHELM GANZ, 


Sing, birdie, sing Zeila 


Sung with immense success by Mapame-Parera. 


J. L, HATTON. 








Frederic Enoch 
Frederic Enoch 


Frederic Enoch 


Frederic Enoch 
V. W. Ellis ° 


The old brown Bible. Song. B.S. Montgomery 


The elf of the rose. Song . 
The cross of oak. Song 


CHARLES SALAMAN, 


As I did walk one summer's 
day. Song 





Sung by Miss Lascenurs. 


T’amo d’amor dolcissimo. Romanza . 
Composed expressly for Mapame Parepa. 


BOYTON SMITH. 


Fallen is thy throne, O Israel, 


Sacred song . ; . Thomas Moore 


Bird of the wilderness. 


Song 


Merry bird! Merry bird! 


SCOTSON CLARK, 


Those bright eyes, Ballad . 
Sung with great success by Miss Rose Herser. 


J. W. CHERRY. 


The sister's return. Vocal duet . 

Elfin revels. Vocal duet 

Hark! there’s music stealing. Vocal des 
Silently, silently over the sea, Vocal duet. 
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Frederic Enoch 











B. 8. Montgomery 
. B.S. Montgomery 


Anon, 17th century 


The Ettrick Shepherd 


Henry Hersee 
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